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REPORT. 



Luna, 8° die Augusti, 3831. 

M R. Robert Gordon, from the Select Committee appointed to try and 
determine the merits of the Petition of James Scarlett, David M'Cleery, 
and others, severally complaining of an undue Election and Return for 
the City of Dublin, informed the House, That the said Committee have 
determined ; — 

THAT Robert Harty, Esquire, the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, and Louis Perrin, Esquire, are not duly elected Citizens to serve in 
this present Parliament for the City of Dublin : 

That the last Election of Citizens to serve in Parliament for the said City 
is a void Election : 

That the said Petition did not appear to the said Committee to be frivolous 
or vexatious : 

That the Opposition to the said Petition did not appear to the said Com- 
mittee to be frivolous or vexatious : 



Mr. Robert Gordon also reported to The House, That the said Select 
Committee had come to the following Resolutions, which they had directed 
him to report to The House ; 

Resolved, That Robert Harty and Louis Perrin, Esquires, were, by their 
Agents, guilty of bribery at the last Election for the said City. 

Resolved, That it appears to this Committee, that certain individuals 
holding official situations in Ireland, or considered to be connected with the 
Irish Government, did, at the last Election for the City of Dublin, m contraven- 
tion of the Resolutions of The House of Commons, use undue-influence in 
favour of, and with a view to aid and assist in, the Election and 1 Return of 
the Sitting Members for the City of Dublin. 

Resolved, That the Chairman be requested to move. That this Report, 
with the Evidence taken before the said Committee, be printed. 



8 An ’gust 1831. 
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WITNESSES. 



Lunaj, 1 * die Augusti, 1831. 

l’agc. 

Mr. Thomas Jackson 5 

Mr. William Long - - - G 

Sir John Byng, k.g.h. ------- 7 

Mr. William Long - - - - - 8 

Martis, 2* die Augusti, 1831. 

Sir John Byng, k.g.h. - -10 

Mr. Long 12 

Sir John Byng , k.g.h. - - - - - - -15 

Mr. Long - - - - 16 

Mr. Alderman Samuel Wilkinson Tyndal - - - 1 8 

Mr. George Studdart 21 

John Bassegio 24 

Mr. Charles Oultman - 26 

Mercurij, 3° die Augusti, 1831. 

John Robinson - - - - - - - 3 1 

John Grantham - - 38 

John Farrell -------.-41 

James O'Conncl - -- -- -- -43 

Henry Kempston - - - - - - - - 51 

William Cooper - - - - - - - -54 

Jovis, 4 0 Augusti, 1831. 

John Robinson - - - - - - - - 56 

Mr. George Archer ------- 56 

Mr. Alderman John Claudius Bercsford - 5,3 

Henry Kempston ------ - - 

Thomas Gallagliir - - - - - - - -59 

Mr. William Slater Harrison - - - - - - 70 

William Mills - - ------ 7/5 

Richard John Hicks - - - - _ - -76 

Veneris, 5 0 die Augusti, 1831. 

Richard John Hicks 78 

Mr .Wingfield Hicks - 82 

John Power - 86 

Mr. George Archer - - . - -86 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BEFORE THE 

Select Committee on the City of Dublin Election Petition. 



Sabbati, 30° die Julii, 1831. 



ROBERT GORDON, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIlt. 



T HE Names of the Members were called over ; all present. 3 o July, 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow, on behalf of Sir Robert Harty , the Sitting Member, l8s1 , 

protested against the Committee having any jurisdiction to try the matter upon 
which they were assembled. 

The Petition of James Scarlett and others against the Return was read. 

Counsel for the Petitioners, Mr. Harrison and Mr. Heath. 

Agent, Mr. TV. S. Hart. 

Counsel for Sir Robert Harty, Mr. Serjeant Ludlow. 

Counsel for Mr. Louis Perrin, Mr. O’Hanlan. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath stated that he did not intend to go into a scrutiny, but 
to proceed altogether upon the allegations of Bribery and Undue Influence. 

Agent for the Sitting Member, Mr. Kildalil. 

The Parties delivered in Lists of their objections to the Votes and Statements. 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow gave notice that he intended to apply for a Commis- 
sion to go to Ireland to examine witnesses. 

Mr. Harrison stated, that when the application was made, he should object 
to it. 



Lunce , 1° die Augusti, 1831, 
ROBERT GORDON, ENQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR, 



Mr. Harrison was heard to open his Case on behalf of the Petitioners. 

Mr. Thomas Jackson called in, an d s worn ; - -• 

Examined by Mr. Seijeant Heath, as follows : . 

DO you come from the Crown Office ? — Yes. Mr. 

Do you produce the Writ and Return for the last Election for Dublin?— Thomas Jackson. 

I do. 

That which you produce is from your Office, and that is the proper custody ? — 

Yes. 

[ The Witness withdrew.] 

H5 • A 3 Mr. Serjeant 
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Mr. Serjeant Ludlow was heard to object that the Poll-book ought to 
be produced. 

Mr. Harrison was heard in answer to the Objection. 

Mr. Seijeant Ludlow replied. 

The Committee Room was cleared. 

After some time Counsel and Parties were called in, and informed, that 
the Committee had resolved, That the Objection of Mr. Serjeant Ludlow 
be overruled. 



Mr. William Lo?ig called in, and sworn ; 

Examined by Mr. Seijeant Heath , as follows : 

ARE you a freeman of Dublin? — Yes. 

Are you a coachmaker ? — I am. 

Are you coachmaker to the Marquis of Anglesea? — I was ; I am not now. 

Do you know Captain Hart? — I do. 

What is he ? — A Comptroller of the establishment of his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant ; either the Comptroller or the House Steward ; Comptroller. 

Did you, in your business as coachmaker with respect to the Lord Lieutenant, 
receive any communication through Captain Hart? — I did; when I was 
coachmaker to his Excellency.. 

That is the course of employ ; the Comptroller of the Household communi- 
cates with the tradesmen ? — Yes, that is the course. 

Did you receive any communication from him on the subject of voting for. the 
Representatives at Dublin on the last Election ? — I did. 

■ Did he come to you ? — He did. 

What did Captain Hart say to you ?—[The question objected /o.] 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow was heard to object that this was not a legitimate 
mode of proving Agency. 

Mr. Harrison was heard in answer to the Objection. 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow replied. 

The Committee Room was cleared. 

The Counsel and Parties were called in, and informed that the Com- 
mittee had resolved, That the Objection taken by Mr. Serjeant Ludlow, that 
Captain Hart must be proved to be an agent before Evidence could be 
taken as to the conversation, be overruled. 



Mr. Long re-called ; and further Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath , 
as follows : 



What did Captain Hart say to you on the subject of the Election?— He 
said he came to me on the subject of the Election ; he wished to speak to me 
respecting it ; I asked him what he had to say ? he said he had been directed to 
come to me by the Lord Lieutenant, and that his Excellency had directed him 
to request my vote for the Reform Candidates at the Election ; I asked if I was 
to understand he came to me officially, and he said, I was ; I said I was sorry 
I could not comply with the request, inasmuch as that I was very much inte- 
rested for a. particular friend of mine, who was one of the Candidates, Mr. Shaw ; 
he said that he was sorry that I was not able to do as required, inasmuch as if I 
did not, he had to be the bearer of a disagreeable message, and he would rather 
be the bearer of an agreeable than a disagreeable one ; he said that he was 
ordered to tell me, that if I did not vote as he required, I should be discon- 
tinued coachmaker to’his Excellency ; I said, I was sorry for it ; 1 asked him 
if I was to understand that I was thenceforward to be discontinued ; he said, 
yes, I was, and he took his departure, first having stated that it was not to me 
Alone he was to go, but to go to all the tradespeople, and he showed me a list, 
which I did not read ; he said it was a list of the tradespeople he was to go to, 
according to orders. 

Have you been dismissed ? — Yes, I have. 

Have you voted? — Yes. 

For whom ?— 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow objected that the Evidence of voting could only 
appear by the Poll-book. 



By 
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By Mr. Serjeant Heath .]— On your oath did you vote?— Yes. 

Fbr whom did you vote ?— For Mr. Shaw and Mr. Moore. 

You have been dismissed since that time?— I have. . 

From beinT coachmaker? — 1 was dismissed from the time of Captain Harts 
interview ; that was previous to my voting. T . , , ■ . 

Have you the Vice Regal Arms ?— No ; I was informed I might have them, 
but I did not put them up ; I have the King’s Arms. 

Did you take the King’s Arms down ? — No, for I am coachmaker to His 
Majesty. 

Independent of the Viceroy ?— Yes. _ 

Had you any further communication with Captain Hart on the subject ot 
your vote ? — Yes, I had. T , 

‘ Who came to you next after seeing Captain Hart; do you know Sir John 
Byng? I know him, having communications in the way of trade. 

He is Commander-in-Chief of the Forces ?— He was. 

Did he come to you after Captain Hart ?— I was told by the people in my 
office that Captain Byng had been there. 

Did you see him ?— I went to him in consequence. 

You went in consequence, being told by somebody that Sir John Byng wished 



to see you ? — Yes. 

Did you go and see him ? — Yes. 

Will you state all the conversations that passed between you and Sir John on 
this subject?— The day following that on which Captain Hart called on me, 

I waited upon Sir John Byng; 

Where ?— At his residence, at the Royal Hospital. 

State what passed?— I stated to him, when 1 was introduced to him, the 
obiect of my visit, hearing he had waited on me the day before ; he said he 
was anxious to see me on a subject he understood I was interested m, in 
consequence of a communication with Captain Hart; he was sorry to hear it; 
he wished to know the particulars himself. I stated to Sir John, I daresay, 
nearly the same words as I have stated to the Committee, at least in substance, 
what had occurred between me and Captain Hart; he was kind enough to 
express his regret at what had occurred ; he said for my interest he would speak 
to Lord Anglesey, and try and set the matter right ; I was gratef ul, and 1 asked 
.to be allowed to call again on the following day. Sir John said he had seen 
Lord Anglesey on the subject; he was glad to tell me that Captain Hart, had 
exceeded his instructions, and he said Lord Anglesey, fearing he might have 
been misunderstood in the directions he gave, took the precaution of making a 
memorandum of the orders he had issued at the time of giving those orders ; 
and he said, “ To show you that these orders were exceeded, he has given me a 
memorandum to show to you,” and he handed me a paper. 

Did you read that paper I---I did, twice. 

You read it? — Yes, I did. 

Do you know the handwriting ?— No ; I never saw Lord Anglesey write. 

What did you do with it when you had read it?— I returned it to tni 

J °He Stated that that was a memorandum that Lord Anglesey had made r— 
I asked him if that was Lord Anglesey’s writing, he said it was. 



[The Witness withdrew.] 



Sir John Byng, k.g.h. called in, and sworn ; 

Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath. 

DO you know what has become of that paper ?— I declare on my word and 
honour I do not. . . , . „ 

That paper you showed to Mr. Long? — I state most positively to the Com- 
mittee, that,, before coming away from Dublin, I examined every paper 1 had, 
to destroy some, and to leave others for my successor ; but on bringing away 
my luggage, I was asked about it before 1 left Dublin ; I did not know that 1 
had not given it to Mr. Long. It was given into my hand for publicity ; 1 have 
endeavoured to find it. . ... , f 

. Do you believe it to be lost ?- -I cannot say it is lost ; it was given to me tor 

publicity. A 4 



Mr. 

William Long. • 

i August, 
1831. 



Sir 

John Byng, k.g.h. 
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In whose hand-writing was that paper? — Lord Anglesey’s. 

He gave it to you ?— Yes, lie did, in consequence of what had been said. 

Cross-Examined by Mr. Serjeant Ludloxc. 

When were you served with the Speaker’s warrant to produce the paper ?— 
On Tuesday last. 

Have you been in Dublin since? — No. 

By Mr. Harrison .]— Did you leave papers in Dublin except official papers? 

Certainly not. 

By Mr. Seijeant Ludioxo .]— You showed this paper to some person ? — I know 
I showed it to Mr. Long, and then considering the business all at an end, it 
never came to my head till I was asked for it when Lord Anglesey took leave 
of me ; he said, if there is any thing let it be forthcoming, that the world mio-ht 
see it ; there was nothing in it he did not wish to show. 45 

You do not know now what has become of it?— I have not an idea ; I thought 
I had given it to Mr. Long. ° 

Whether you did hand it over or keep it in your possession you cannot tell ?— 
I declare on my word I cannot tell. 

You do not recollect having destroyed it? — No. 

By the Committee .]— You have not the means of producing it?— No, I have 
not. I can neither tell the Committee that it has been destroyed, or that it has 
not. I give my word and honour, I have not the slightest recollection. 

You have not the means of producing it ? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew.] 



Sir 

John Bi/ng, K.p.n. 

l August, 

. 1831. 



Mr. Long, re-called; and Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath, as follows : 

Mr. Long. You said you read that over twice ? — Yes. 

Can you tell the contents to the Committee ? — Not verbatim, I cannot • I can 
tell the Committee the purport of it and the effect. 

As nearly as you can ?— It commenced by stating Lord Anglesey desired it 
to be communicated to several persons employed by him, that their votes are 
requested for the Reform Candidates' at the City of Dublin Election. With 
respect to persons holding offices under Government, or receiving the pay of 
Government, the case is different, their votes are expected : the first was 
requested, the other was expected. 

Aftei that did you see Captain Hart? — Yes, I did ; in consequence of what 
occurred subsequently with Sir John Byng, I went to Captain Hart the next 
day ; I asked of Sir John if it was to be understood that 1 was to be dismissed ? 
He said, Lord Anglesey said no. I went to Captain Hart, and said, “ I under- 
stand you have mistaken your instructions, and that I am not to be dismissed 
ie said his recollection of his instructions was exactly as lie communicated, and 
he had received no orders to reinstate me, and if he did receive orders he would 
communicate them. 

Have you ever been reinstated ? — No, never ; he said he was positive he had 
communicated to me the orders he had received. 

If he received any orders to reinstate you he would let you know?— Yes, he 
unkind^ thimT °* 0 PP 0rtunit y to do 'it ; he should not like to do an 



Cross-Examined by Mr. Serjeant Ludlow. 

fnJw/sh 3 “ rI ?r iSan f ° r tlle ° thei ' P art y?~-I ™ a very warm partisan 
tor Mr. Shaw, and have great regard for Mr Shaw 

the D E°S o r CtiCe aS asent &r Mr - Shaw !-No ’ he has a cond “<*ing agent for 

mtUt 3 ™ agentibr gettin « U P this Petition ? — No, I have.nothing at ail to dd 

’ Conducting the Election, but having nothing to do with the Petition ?— Yes. 
laid you get the. witnesses together ?— I do not understand. 

beSg bSghtoveAerT^ if " S ** "“"T* “ gether for «f 

You had them at your house, and examined them ?— I had 

where! the '" *° S ' g " P a P era? -Not » my house, never; not any 

Change 
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Change the scene of action ; did you in any other place ?— No, not in any 
place. 

Did you not require them to sign papers?— No. . 

Did you send any where to get statements signed ?— Yes, I did ; dozens ot 
people were referred to me, and I referred them to the conducting gentlemen 
for the Petition. , 

Did you not refer the persons whom you brought over here as witnesses, or 
some of them, in order that they might put their names or signatures to state- 
ments they made to you ?— Not any person I brought over ; I have referred 
a great many persons to the gentlemen I know. 

Did you prepare, or did you have given to you, a written statement on winch 
you were to examine them ? — No. 

Or Mr. Montgomery?— No. . 

Did you yourself take down what they said? — I did, m some instances, in 
their presence from what they repeated to me. 

Now with respect to that which you took down, did you read over to them 
after you had taken down the confessions ? — I did. 

Did you get them to put their names to that?— Not in any instance. 

Not either of them ?— Not one. , . „ . 

' Did you give the papers to them ? — No, I took it as a memorandum ot evi- 
dence ; they said they were anxious to go, and I handed that memorandum, 

whatever it was. . n ir 

To the attorney ?— To Mr. Montgomery, the attorney in Dublin. 

Will you tell the Committee what coachmaking business you have ever done 
for the Lord Lieutenant ?-I never made any new carriages for him; I have 
done some trifling repairs. u . 

Are not Messrs. Huttons his coachmakers ?-They are now altogether 
Were they not before you were born ?— No ; I fancy they are not older than 

"Have they not been many years the Lord Lieutenant’s coachmakers ?— No. 
How long have Messrs. Huttons been coachmakers to the Lord Lieute- 
nant? For the last 4-0 years my father was the Lord Lieutenants coach- 

m How long have Messrs. Huttons been coachmakers to Lord Anglesey ?— 

rr< [-Iave you had any thing to do for his Lordship?— I beg to state how the 
arrangement was made: my Lord Anglesey was anxious to extend his pa- 
tronage, and he communicated to me by Lord Forbes, who regulated all 
Lord Anglesey’s business, that he desired for a number of months Messis. 
Hutton to do the work, new and old, and I was to take it up for the same 
number of months as Mr. Hutton; Mr. Hutton got it for the first number 
of months ; mine would only commence a month before this Election, it com- 
menced in April, the election was in May. 

You had some trifling repairs in the course ot that montli .— xes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath. 

Did Lord Forbes hold the same situation as that which Captain Hart does?— 
Yes he did, when Lord Anglesey was formerly Lord Lieutenant. 

And the regulation was, that you and Messrs. Huttons were alternately to do 
the work for the Lord Lieutenant ? Yes. 

Examined by the Committee. 

Do you happen to be coachmaker to the two gentlemen who were Candi- 
dates, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Moore ?— To Mr. Shaw I am, but not to Mr. Moore. 

You have done a great deal of work for Mr. Shaw, have you?— Not a great 
deal ; his establishment in that way is not extensive. 

But what there is, you do for him ? Y es, certainly. 

Did you do work for Lord Anglesey when he was before Lord Lieutenant ?— 

N °i)id you do any work for the former Lord Lieutenants?— All for the Duke of 
Northumberland, all for the Duke of Richmond, and all for Lord Camden ; my 
father did, I was young. . , , . v 

You did the whole of the work for the Duke of Northumberland. — ie». 

■r Have 

1 45* 15 
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Have you lost any other from any other individuals on account of this Elec- 
tion ? — Not that I am aware of, not one ; none except the Lord Lieutenant. 

Are you aware if any custom which would otherwise have come to you has been 
diverted in another channel ? — Yes. 

Does not Sir John Byng continue to employ you? — He did for the two last 
months before he left Ireland ; he would be glad of my welfare in any way. 

Can you state how long you had been doing repairs for the Marquis of 
Anglesey ? — My part of the business had only commenced in April ; whatever 
his carriages required of repair up to May. 

Was it to a considerable amount ? — I do not know ; it must be very inconsider-. 
able ; I have not looked at my books. 

Was it .00 /. ? — I do not suppose it was. 

Was it 10/. ?— Perhaps not 10/.; there were some carriages coming in for 
thorough repair, but they were stopped ; for general repair, as was commu- 
nicated to me by Captain Hart; in April, Captain Hart told me he ordered 
those carriages to be saved for me purposely not to be sent into Hutton’s 
quarter, and that I was going to have a good thing that would turn in some, 
money ; that was stopped. 

[The Witness withdrew.] 



Mart is, 2° die August i, 1831. 

ROBERT GORDON, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Sir John Byng, k.g h.' called in, and sworn ; 

Cross-Examined by Mr. Serjeant O’Loghlin, as follows : 

YOU were Commander of the Forces in Ireland, in April last?— I wasi 
You are a good deal in the confidence of Lord Anglesey ? — I believe I may 
say perfectly so, both privately and officially. 

Do you recollect the transaction that gave rise to the showing of the paper 
mentioned by Mr. Long yesterday ? — Perfectly. 

Have the goodness to state to the Committee the circumstances under which 
that paper was exhibited ?— I wish to state to the Committee, I believe about 
four or five days before the Election commenced, I was in the Castle-yard. 
I know that Captain Hart was present, and I think some other gentleman, but 

I could not say whom. In the course of the conversation I heard that 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath .]— The conversation you are going to state, did it 
arise at the time you showed that letter, or when you had that letter given 
to you ? — Previously. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath objected to the question being put. 

By Mr. Serjeant O’ Loghlin.] State what you did ; do not mind the conversa- 
tion that passed, but state what you did?— Having heard something about 
Mr. Long, that some one had said he was threatened with the loss of Lord 
Anglesey’s custom if he voted against the Government Candidate, I said I was 
sure it was an infamous story. 

In consequence of something you heard, what did you do ?— I went both to 
Mr. Long and to Lord Anglesey ; which I went to first I cannot say. When, 
I went to Lord Anglesey, I told him there were reports about the town, that 
some of his people lie employed had been threatened with losing his custom if 
they voted against the Government Candidate. I told him I thought it right to 
tell him so, and that I either had been, or was going to Mr. Long, to tell him 
not to mind any such representations, for I was sure that he, Lord Anglesey, 
jould not mean it. He said he was extremely obliged to me. He said it- is too 
bad these statements should be going about, therefore I have committed to paper 
what my sentiments are ; here it is. I know it was in his hand-writing, that 
I remember perfectly well, I know his hand- writing so well. He said I am very 

glad 
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glad you are going to see Mr. Long, I wish you would show him this paper, and 
I could almost swear he said to make it public, to give publicity to the paper. 

I took it, and shortly after I got home, Mr. Long, for whom I had left a message, 
called upon me. I said, Long I have troubled you to come, I called on you, 
and as you were not at. home I troubled you to come to me ; I did not like the 
idea that it should be said for a moment that you should lose Lord Anglesey’s 
custom, I should be very sorry if you did ; I have had some conversation with 
Lord Anglesey, and I can pledge you my word, that vote as you like, you will 
neither lose his custom nor mine. He expressed himself obliged to me, and 
gave me his reasons for wishing to vote for what were called the Opposition Can- 
didates ; I told him I thought them very good reasons ; I said it did not matter; 
I said do not mind what any body tells you, you vote as you intended, and I 
believe I showed him that paper ; indeed he tells me he did so. I am confirmed 
in saying so. 

You said you searched for that paper and could not find it, can you charge 
your memory as to the contents of it ? — I must beg to state you misunder- 
stood me if 1 said I searched for it ; I said I had examined all my papers, and 
the day before I went away Lord Anglesey asked me if I could give him the 
paper, and I told him, I am sure I have it not, for within these few days I have 
examined every paper, and I am sure I have not such a one. As to that paper 
I could not purposely or intentionally destroy it, it was not my own, and it was 
meant for publicity. I said the impression on my mind was that I had given it 
to Mr. Long, and had not received it back, or had given it to Baron Twyll ; 
I wrote to him, but I found I had not given it to him. 

What was the object of giving it publicity?— As far as I understood to do 
away with any misrepresentation that might have been made as to Lord 
Anglesey’s wanting to enforce the voting of any particular trades-person * trades- 
persons I am sure it was. 

Can you say if there was any threat in It ?— As safely as a man can say, I think 
certainly not," for it was given me for another purpose ; it was given me to do 
away with any idea of a threat. That I can speak to as his intention of giving 
it me, and of my showing it to whomsoever I did. Whether I showed it to any 
other person than Mr. Long I do not know. When the business was settled, and 
I had spoken to Mr. Long, I thought every thing was settled, and the sub- 
ject never came across my mind again till Lord Anglesey asked me for that 

* Do you happen to know who was comptroller of Lord Anglesey’s household 
in April and May last ?— The comptroller was my son Captain Byng, I think 
until the month of June. I think he gave it up in the month of June. 



Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath. 

As to the terms of the letter, you have no distinct reeollection r Indeed I 
have not, but I tell you the purport for which it was given. 

. You have only that general recollection of the contents of it, and you sup- 
posed it answered that purpose ? — If there had been any thing like threat, 

I .would not have taken it. . _i ‘ 

You considered it was to take away the notion of a threat r— I thought it was 
to do away many misrepresentations that had gone about, whether threats or 

“threats ^^tradespeople ?-Yes, I do not think there was any thing else. 

Can you tell the Committee any part of its contents if you read it? 1 read 
it, but after having given it to Mr. Long I washed my mind of it completely ; 
I never thought of it again till I was asked for the paper by Lord Anglesey. 

Your impression is, that it did away with the notion of threats to trades- 
people? — Yes. . , , r 

' That is the whole of your recollection of its contents, xes. 

Your son was comptroller? — Yes, till June. 

What was Captain Hart at that time ?-- 1 do not know any official appomt- 

— Who had the duty ofcomptrollership ?— I do not know ; I always understood 
Captain Hart was there as the friend of Lord Forbes ; I did not understand lnm 
as holding any official situation. Now he has succeeded Captain Byng as 

comptroller in June: he is now comptroller. 

Had he been comptroller before?— Not that I know oi. 
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Had Lord Forbes? — When Lord Anglesey was first there, Lord Forbes was 
comptroller; afterwards Captain Byng was appointed when Lord Anglesey 
came over. 

Lord Forbes was in Parliament?— Yes. 

Is Lord Forbes comptroller again ?— I think I can say, certainly not. 

Captain Hart is now comptroller r— He succeeded Captain Byng as comp- 
troller in June. 

By the Committee]— C aptain Byng was not there at any time ? — Not once. 
By Mr. Serjeant Heath], — Do not you know that Captain Hart, from the 
time of Lord Forbes and your son, held the office and did the duty ? — I am not 
able to say he did ; that is not upon my oath ; he may or may not, but not to 
my knowledge. 

Was Captain Byng at Dublin ? — Never, not during the time he was comp- 
troller. 

By Mr. Serjeant Ludlow.] — Can you say whether, according to your recol- 
lection of the contents of that letter, there was any thing that imported a threat 
to any person ? — I can only say the impression on my mind is, that I would not 
have taken it if there had been any thing like a threat ; I should have thought 
it no impropriety, and I should not have the slightest hesitation in throwing 
that out to my Lord Anglesey. Lord Anglesey always treated me with the 
greatest confidence and kindness ; if there had been any thing like a threat 
I would not have taken the paper : I should not have had the slightest fear to 
point it out to Lord Anglesey. 

By the Committee.] — Captain Byng never did any duty? — Certainly not; and 
when I say June I think it was early in June when he gave it up ; it certainly 
was considerably after the Election before he gave it up ; all the Elections were 
over before he gave it up ; I believe Parliament had met. 

He never had been actively engaged in the duties of the comptrollership 
since his appointment? — No. 

He never was in Ireland?— No. 

You do not know who did the duty for him ? — No, I had nothing to say to it. 
Captain Byng is in Parliament ? — Yes he is ; and in consequence of his being 
in Parliament, and no chance of his coming down, he was not there. 

Were you in Ireland at the time with the Lord Lieutenant? — Yes. 

Can you tell the Committee who performed the office for your son; the 
duties? — I do not know that any one did ; whether they did or did not, I had 
nothing more to do with it than any of the Committee ; if there was any body 
Lord Anglesey settled who it should be. 

You cannot undertake to contradict the statement that Captain Hart per- 
formed the duties? — I have no right to contradict it ; I know no more than 
any Member of the Committee who did it ; it was out of my line. 

- -Do you mean to state that you did not know the contents of that important 
paper which was delivered into your hands? — The contents and purport of that 
letter were to do away threats and misrepresentations that had been made to 
Mr. Long ; I thought only to Mr. Long ; I have heard since people say it was to 
others; I heard that Mr. Long was the principal person ; T knew him, and it 
Was to him I wished to do away that notion ; if Lord Anglesey had not 
been in town I would have taken it on myself, so well do I know him, to have 
said what I did to Mr. Long afterwards on his desire. 

Mr. Harrison begged the favour of the Committee to ask a question. 

By Mr. Harrison.] — Is not Mr. Long a person of the highest respectability 
as 'a tradesman ? — 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow objected. 

Mr. Harrison withdrew the question. 

Mr. Harrison requested leave to call on Mr. Long to prove a memo- 
randum he had made of the contents of the note. 

•• . Mr. Long re-called, re-sworn, and further Examined by 

Mr. Serjeant Heath. 

Yc Id°d S ’ you receive from Dublin by this morning’s post any letter ?— 

Did that letter inclose that paper ? — It did. 

Whose writing is that paper ?- It is mine. 

When did you write that paper?— On Saturday, the 7th of May. 

- ' That 
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That was written by you, on what day ? — On Saturday the 7th of May, 

How long was that after you had seen the letter that Sir John Byng showed 
to you; the memorandum written by Lord Anglesey? — Allow me to refer to 
this, and then I can tell. . 

That was made about that time?— Yes, it was in my interview with Captain 
Hart; on Monday I saw Sir John Byng; on Tuesday I went to him, and Wed- 
nesday, and on that day he shewed me the paper. 

Wednesday, what day? — On the 4th of May. 

You need not look through a narration of the circumstances, but have you 
there any memorandum of the contents of that letter you received ?— I have 
of the effect of the contents, not the words. 

Look at that ? — Shall I read to you what I wrote. 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow objected, and insisted that the Witness should 
only be allowed to refresh his memory. 

By Mr. Serjeant Ludlow.]— -How long was it after the time of communication 
and the writing that letter?— This was on the seventh ; I saw the paper on 
Wednesday. . . . , , _ 

When did Sir John Byng have any communication with you Une was on 
Tuesday the third, another on Wednesday the fourth. 

That was not written till Saturday ? — No. 

When did the Election begin ?— I believe it was the Friday afterwards ; but 
I will not be certain ; after this Saturday. 

By the Committee .]— This was written on the Saturday before the Election ?— 
I am not certain as to that fact. 



By Mr. Serjeant Ludlow .] — Do you not now believe that that memorandum 
was written after the Election commenced ?— I think so certainly, if it is the 
fact ; if the Election commenced on Friday the sixth. 

What was the immediate object of writing that ?— Because I repeated to 
several persons the communications I had with Sir John Byng; it was sug- 
gested to me that my communications with him might be of importance ; I was 
recommended to put the facts on paper. T ,1 * , 

Who recommended you?— Mr. Shaw, to the best of my recollection ; I think 
so ; it might have been others. 

Who was Mr. Shaw ?— The Recorder of Dublin. 

Was your partner present at the .time ?— No. . 

How happened it that Mr. Shaw, the Recorder of Dublin, desired you to put 
down on a paper what passed?— I repeated what had passed; lie said it would 
be of importance ; he recommended me to commit it to paper that I might not 
forget it. 

That led to your writing that immediately?— Yes. . 

So that communications were not made to you by Mr. Shaw till after the poll 
had commenced ?— The recommendation ; I cannot say if I put it on paper the 
very moment ; I said it was in consequence. 

You stated you thereupon made it? — I meant to say it was in consequence 
of Mr. Shaw recommending it. 

Iiow long after you cannot tell ?— No. . 

Have you any doubt at all of your having put your pen to that paper in the ; 
course of the very same day Mr. Shaw recommended or requested you .to do it.? 



What gives you that doubt?— Because as I do not recollect at the exact day, 
that he recommended me to do it that I did it; it might have beep the. day 

before, or two days ; I wrote it at leisure. 

Have you a recollection of it ?— Every recollection. 

Where did you write it ?— In my own office. 

Was Mr. ShaW there ? — No. ■ . , 

When did he give you the recommendation ?— Whether in my own house or 
in the course of my walks I cannot tell ; my office is attached to the establish- 
ment ; Mr. Shaw was constantly with me every day during the Election, and 
previous to the Election. v 

You are certain that it was Saturday you wrote it?— Yes. 

What was the date ?— On Saturday the 7th of May. 

What made you date it , that day?— To. be particular. 

' You have not adopted that particularity as to that direction given ?— No. - , 
,,45. • B 3 ' Have 
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Have you reason to believe the direction was given earlier than Saturday? — 
I have no reason to believe it was not. 

If the object of writing it was to preserve a record of what passed, would it 
not of course have happened you would have put it down as soon as you were 
desired to do so ? — The object of writing it was to adopt the suggestion coming 
from a person worthy of attention. 

Do you mean the Honourable Committee should understand that, thinking 
this suggestion was worthy of attention, you staid 48 hours without carrying 
it into effect ?— I think it is very possible, and very probable too. 

Do you mean to tell the Committee your belief is that the direction was given 
before the Election began ?— Very possibly it was. 

What is your belief as to it, on your oath ? — On my oath my belief was the 
direction was given before Friday of the Election. 

On the Thursday, not the Friday? — Yes, I believe so; my belief is that the 
recommendation was made to me on the same day I last saw Captain Hart, 
which was on the Thursday ; my belief is that it was immediately after that 
Mr. Shaw stated it to me, as soon as I stated the amount of what I had heard. 

Do you recollect, or do you not recollect, on what day you had communication 
with Sir John Byng? — It was on Wednesday. 

You are sure of that? — Yes. 

That you mean to swear? — I do. 

You are not answering it with any doubt? — No. 

Do you mean to say you have no doubt at all of your having seen Sir John 
Byng, General Byng, for the last time on Wednesday before the Election ? — 
For the last time on this subject. 

' On Wednesday preceding the commencement of this Election ? — Yes, 
positively. 

Your belief is that you had a recommendation from Mr. Shaw, the Recorder, 
to make the memorandum on the same day that you had that communication ? — 
No, I did not say so ; I said I believed I made it on the day following. 

■ You said Mr. Shaw gave you the recommendation in your house ? — Either 
there or at my office ; either in my walks or in my office. 

: After 'Mr. Shaw had given you the recommendation, you cannot satisfy the 
Honourable Committee whether it was the same day, the next day, or two or. 
three days afterwards ? — No, -I cannot satisfy myself. 

What o’clock was it when you made that memorandum ?— Immediately after 
going to office I had my breakfast on Saturday ; I wrote it before going out. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath.] — Did you write that while your memory was per- 
fectly fresh upon what had passed ? — Yes. 

Had you narrated to several persons the contents of that letter and the 
transactions that had taken place between the time they happened and the time 
of writing that ? — I had. 

■ It being suggested it might be useful to put it down in writing, you did it ? — 
Yes. 

On your oath was your memory perfect?— As perfect as on the day when it 
occurred. 

: Having looked at that memorandum are you or are you not certain with 
respect to the contents of that letter; do you wish your Evidence to stand as 
yesterday ? — Decidedly. 

Have you a doubt about the contents of the letter, as you stated? — Not a 
shadow of a doubt as to the substance of it; that is all I stated. 

. Will you read that part of the letter, and confirm your Evidence yesterday by 
refreshing your recollection looking at that letter ?— Yes. 

[The following Extract from the Paper referred to by the Witness was read.] 

“ Lord Anglesey desires it to be communicated to the several persons 
employed by him, that it is his request that their support at the Dublin 
Election should be given to the Reform Candidates, at least that they should 
. . . npt become partisans against the persons, supported by the Government of 
which he is the head. With respect to persons holding office and receiving 
pay from the Government, the case is different ; Lord Anglesey expects 
their Votes to be giv.en as directed. 

By the Committee.]- That is what Captain Hart mentioned 5 — The contents 
of the paper Sir John Byng showed to me is written by Lord Anglesey. 

What 
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What you stated yesterday, you stated from memory?— Yes, I received that 
paper this morning. 

It is precisely in the same words, is it not? — The substance is precisely the 
same. 

By Mr. Serjeant Ludlow.] — Do you at this time hold office under Govern- 
ment, or receive the pay of Government? — No. 

Then there was no necessity for communicating any expectation to you? — 
I had no expectation ; I laid the distinction on the word expectation, but not 
as to hi,s help. 

That is to the officers of Government, and had nothing to do with you ?-— No.- 

That which was communicated to you by Sir John Byng was, that you had 
liberty to act as you pleased, without reference to the effect it might have in 
reference to your coach-making concerns ? — Yes, it was. 

Was not that communicated to you by Sir John Byng at that interview ? — 
Yes. 

And that was before the Election ? — And that was contradicted by Captain 
Hart the day after. 

[ The Witness withdrew.'] 



Sir John Byng re-called ; and further Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath. 
BE kind enough to look at that letter, and tell the Committee if you know the 
hand-writing ? [Sir John Byng reads it.] — I have read it. 

Is that Baron Twyll’s hand-writing ? — I should say certainly not. 

Do you know whose hand-writing it is ? — No ; I do not think it is Baron Twyll’s; 
I should say, certainly not. 

Look at that superscription so as to say if you know that ?— No ; I wish I had 
brought his writing with me ; it is certainly not his writing, I should think. 
That is your opinion ?— That is my opinion. 

By the Committee.]— Are you well acquainted with the hand-writing of Baron 
Twyl ? — Oh yes ; probably I had.a letter from him almost every day. 

Have you seen him write? — Yes, I have. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath.]— Has he clerks under him ? — Yes, one or two. 

Look at that other paper; is that his hand-writing?— I do not think that 



is his. 

Have you had communications from the office not in Baron Twyll’s hand- 
writing ? — No,, Baron Twyll would write himself. 

By "Serjeant’ Ludlow.]— You were at the Castle at that time, about Lord. 
Anglesey’s person? — I was there holding an official situation, not about Lord 
Anglesey. 

Have you any reason on earth to believe that after the communication you 
took from Lord Anglesey to Mr. Long, Lord Anglesey authorized Captain Hart 
or desired him to make ai different communication to Long afterwards?— I think. 
Lord Anglesey incapable of doing so. 

Have you reason to believe he did ? — I never heard so ; I have only to say that 
Lord Anglesey would not say one thing to me and another to another; he is one 
of the most straight-forward men I ever knew. 

Have you any reason to believe, after the communication Lord Anglesey 
authorized and desired you to make to Mr. Long with reference to that note,, 
he afterwards sent to Captain Hart to undo it all to Mr. Long ? — I should think, 
certainly not ; to speak of Lord Anglesey’s character, I think he could not have 
done it ; I never heard it one way or the other. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath.]— But. your belief is, and you think he would not? 



— 

You know nothing one way or the other ?— Certainly not ; I never heard. 

You do not believe Captain Hart would have done it without orders ?— I di) not 
know Captain Hart. 

Is-that Baron Twyll’s hand-writing?— That is more like it. 

Do you believe that to be his- writing?— I cannot say positively ; I could tell- 
the direction ; I think it is something like it; I do not think the direction is it ; 
“ W.- Twyll” looks more like his hand-writing than any thing. 

If you had received that letter in the course of the office with that hand- 
writing, should you have acted on it ?— The hand-writing is not his, but the. 
« W. Twyll’’ looks like his, 

By Mr. Serjeant Ludlow.]— llwe you. seen him write ?— Yes, I have. • 
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Do you believe that is his writing? — Not the direction. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath.] — You do believe that “ W. Twyll” to be his hand- 
writing? — lam not a person to make a difficulty; if I received an order, if it 
was addressed by a clerk, if there was any tiling like it, I should probably act on 
it; I will tell the Committee at once, I think the direction is not his; the 
“ W. Twyll” I think is his. 

By the Committee.] — Do you not- (know, that after all that took place, Mr. 
Long lost his appointment, and has not been reinstated? — I do not think he has 
lost his appointment; I told Mr. Long so before T left Dublin; he said, “Not- 
“ withstanding your kindness, I think I have lost Lord Anglesey’s custom.” 
I said, “ I am sorry for that ;” but I said, “ I don’t think you have, for the 
custom I understood you to have.” (Mr. Long was not Lord Anglesey’s 
coachmaker originally.) “ What I understood was, that Lord Anglesey meant 
“ to build a certain number of carriages while in Dublin, and that you are to have 
“ your share; I suppose the time has not come yet for you to build one.” 

Mr. Long stated his period commenced in April? — i never heard of a parti- 
cular period ; what I understood was, that Lord Anglesey was to build four 
carriages while in Ireland, and that Mr. Long was to make one or two ; I think 
it was said what his share was; when he began I do not know; I know that was 
said to me ; no period was stated. 

You are not aware that each coachmaker takes it one three months, and an- 
other another three months ? — No, that was not my business ; I know nothing 
of it. 

[The Witness withdrew . J 

Mr. Long, recalled, re-sworn ; and further Examined by Mr. O’Loghlin. 

YOU said yesterday you took an active part in this? — Yes. 

Is your brother conducting agent to Mr. Shaw ? — Yes. 

You subscribed to the expense of it? — I did. 

Do not you know that the independent interest of Dublin supported Mr. Perrin ; 
the freeholders?— I do not know the independent interest; I think they sup- 
ported the opposite party. 

Do you mean to swear that, Mr. Long?— Yes, that is what is called the liberal 
party. 

The independent Corporation supported Mr. Shaw and Mr. Moore? — Not 
as a corporation ; the independent electors generally. 

The freeholders supported the others? — Yes, they did. 

Have you subscribed towards the expenses of carrying on this Petition ?— No. 
Nor guaranteed the sureties for it?— Nor guaranteed one farthing to any body. 
Do you know who has?— No, I do not ; l know nothing of any money matter 
connected with this transaction, except that I got 10/. from Mr. Montgomery 
on coming away. 

Will you tell this Committee whether you had not been at the hustings during 
the whole of the day of Saturday?— I was there every day after the Election 
commenced : every day. 

You continued there the whole of the day ?— Yes ; the first thing I did was 
to do my own business in the morning, and then I went to the hustings, and 
staid at the Election until long after it was dark. 

By the Committee]— You wrote this paper before you left your house in the 
morning ? — Yes. 

By Mr. 0‘Loghlin.]— On Saturday morning ? — Yes, I am quite certain I wrote 
it on the spot. 

By the Committee.]— Was the effect of that letter to remove the impression 
on your mind that Lord Anglesey wished you to vote as you chose, or as he 
chose? — My impression was, that that was a memorandum intending to do 
aiway the impression given me by Captain Hart. 

And you acted on that impression afterwards, did you ? — The letter or com- 
munication made no impression : I acted as I intended from the beginning. 

Sir John Byng stated you were present when he said he had some doubts 
about your having lost Lord Anglesey’s custom, and you have stated you know 
that there were certain repairs you would have done, as they fell during your 
period, which had been handed over to Mr. Hutton: did you know that of 

your 
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your own knowledge ?— Yes, and I was. so informed by Captain Hart on the 
Thursday : I was anxious to get back to business : I went to Captain Hart on 
Thursday, and I went to Sir John Byng ; he said he was very sorry: I told 
Captain Hart I understood he was mistaken in his directions : he said lie had 
no recollection of having mistaken them. 

The repairs that would have conic to your shop went to others, did they? — 
Yes. 

That you know of your own knowledge r — Yes, I have had none since. 

Was there a written agreement. that you should have the repairs for a certain 
time, and that Messrs. Huttons should have them for a certain time, or what 
was the understanding ?— It was an arrangement made by Lord Forbes. 

I-le was comptroller of the household the first time Lord Anglesey was 
there ?—' Yes. 

Was this arrangement renewed when Lord Anglesey came back to Ireland? — 

I was not Lord Anglesey’s coachmaker the first time the arrangement was made. 

Was Lord Forbes comptroller when Lord Anglesea came back ? — The 
acting comptroller. 

This arrangement was made with Lord Forbes?' — Yes. 

You stated yesterday that Captain Hart was comptroller of the household ?— 

I said lie is ; I saw him in the Gazette. 

But at the time he gave those orders was he?-— I stated yesterday that the 
arrangement just alluded to was made by Lord Forbes in the presence of 
Captain Hart. Lord Forbes said, “ Hart, any thing Long has to say to me in 

my absence, he will communciate to you.” 

Do you mean to say that Captain Hart was acting for Lord Forbes ?— He was. 

And Lord. Forbes was what?— I do not exactly know; I have no reason to 
know except by my business communications with him. I asked him if he was 

comptroller ; he said, Yes; he came to me as such. 

When did that pass?— It was two or three weeks after Lord Anglesey s arrival. 

When did you see Captain Hart gazetted as comptroller ?— I think very 
lately, within the last five or six weeks. 

Since all this ? — Yes. . .. 

You are aware that Captain Hart was not comptroller at the time tins 
happened?— I believe he was not in the Gazette as comptroller though he 
acted ; he was with me in my place about Lord Anglesey's business. 

Do you know whether Captain Byng was comptroller at that tune ?— I was 
so informed. 

Cross-Examined by Mr. Serjeant Ludlow. 

Will the witness inform the Committee, whether at the time he spoke of 
Captain Hart being comptroller, he did not know that Captain Hart was not 
comptroller when that communication took place?— I said he was acting as 
comptroller, he was the person with whom I had business communications. 

Do vou not know at the time you mentioned, that Captain Hart was not the 
comptroller or house steward, that at that time in point of fact he was neither 
one nor the other?— I know he was not gazetted, I believe he was not, but 
I know he was not the acting one. 

rMr. Serjeant Ludlow requested to be permitted to put the following 
question through the Committee, Whether or not the Witness, at the time he 
stated yesterday that he had this communication from Lord Anglesey, 
through the medium of Captain Hart and stated also that Captam Hart 
was comptroller or house steward of Lord Anglesey, he the Witness did 
not know, that at the time to which that communication referred, Captam 
Hart was neither one nor the other ?] 

[The Witness was directed to mthdraw.\ 

The Minutes of the Witness’s Evidence given yesterday as to this part of 
the subject were read over. The Committee resolved, that the question 
, should not be put. 

Mr. Lons re-colled, and Examined, by the Committee as follows : 

’ You stated, that as a tradesman for Lord Anglesey, that paper was-a request to 
you to give your vote for the Government Candidate ! — That paper was intended 
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to show me that that was the direction of Lord Anglesey to his people to make 
a request, not a demand. 

Did Captain Byng say any thing to you after that to leave you perfectly free? 
— He did, he stated his opinion that I might act as I liked. 

Did you feel yourself quite at liberty to act as you pleased ? — I did all along, 
both before and after. 

in point of fact, neither the request of Lord Anglesey nor your conversation 
with Captain Hart, or with Sir John Byng, operated on your mind, but you felt 
yourself as a free agent and voted for Messrs. Shaw & Moore as an independent 
n, an ? — Just so, I felt I was as independent as Lord Anglesey in that respect. 

Whether you lost your business or not? — Yes. 

Did you expect by the vote you gave that you would lose your share of 
business?— I did. 

After the conversation you had had with Sir John Byng and after reading 
that memorandum?— After the conversation with Sir John Byng I believed 
I would not, until I went to Captain Hart on Thursday, then I did, and I know 
I did. 

The result was that you lost it? — Yes. 

When Lord Forbes was comptroller of the household in Ireland and was 
living there, were you in the habit of receiving communications from Captain 
Hart respecting the business of the Garrison ? — Yes. 

During the whole of that time? — Yes. 

When was Lord Forbes comptroller ?— I heard Captain Byng was to be 
comptroller ; Lord Forbes told me he was to be comptroller, that I must make 
my communications to him or Captain Hart, for Captain Hart would be acting 
in his absence, and from him if I received directions it was equal. I wrote to 
Lord Forbes, and it was answered by Captain Hart. 

You looked on him as the deputy?— Yes, he came to me and said you wrote 
to Lord Forbes, T have come to speak to you ; I said, do you come to me officially 
to communicate this, and he said he did. 

When did you see Captain Hart last? — I frequently saw him since. 

But upon that subject? — On the Thursday. 

By Mr. Serjeant Ludloxo .] — Has Captain Hart been in the habit of communi- 
cating with the witness from the Castle, and as he believed to be coming officially, 
for what reason did he ask him? — I asked him if he made the communication 
officially in respect to my vote, that I must either vote or lose my business ; 
I asked him because I thought it might be a fancy of his own ; he said he did. 

By the Committee.] — As to your business you had a communication with 
Captain Hart? — Yes. 

You considered any orders Captain Hart gave you were official ? — -Yes. 

Did Sir John Byng, when he left you, give you to understand that you were 
perfectly at liberty to vote as you pleased, but there was no request coming from 
Lord Anglesey ? — He said it was merely a request, but I was perfectly at liberty 
to do as 1 liked. 

[The Witness withdrew.] 



Samuel Wilkinson Tyndal, Esq. Alderman of the City of Dublin, called 
and sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath , as follows : 

WHAT is your Christian name? — Samuel. 

Have you any other? — Wilkinson. 

Are you one of the Corporation of Dublin ? — Yes, I am 
An Alderman ? — Yes. 

What business were you in formerly? — A wine-merchant. 

Had you the misfortune to become a bankrupt ? — I had. 

Have you since that received any appointment under the Corporation ? — I have. 
What?— One of the Divisional Magistrates of Police. 

One of the salaried Magistrates? — Yes. 

You were appointed by the Corporation?— Yes,. I was. 

What is the salary? — Five hundred pounds Irish per annum; that is, 
£.461. some shillings. 

-Do you and your family depend on that, or did you depend on that for your 
subsistence ?— It was a considerable object to me at the time I got it. 

The A.ct passed in 1808? — I am not aware of that. 



Have 
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Have you known the Corporation since that time, from 1808? — Not so long 
back as that. 

How long have you known it, 22 or 23 years ago? — About 16 years ago. 

Do you know whether, in fact, there has been any dismissal by Government, 
from that time to this, of any of those Police Magistrates until your case?-— 

I am not aware of it. 

Should you know the fact? — I think I should have heard of it. 

During the late Election, did you wait on Baron Twyll? — Yes. 

Did you wait on him in consequence of some one leaving a message? — 

I did. 

Do you know who it was that came to you ? — Colonel Morris. 

In consequence of his coming, you went to Baron Twyll ? — Yes. 

Did you ever see Baron Twyll before that time? — I have seen him. 

Did you know him? — No, I did not. 

What is Baron Twyll ? — Private Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

• Where did you go to him to have this interview?— To the Castle. 

Will you state to the Committee, when you saw Baron Twyll at the Castle, 
whether any one was present but yourselves ?— No one. 

State to the Committee all that passed on that interview ?— 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow objected to the question. 

[The Witness withdrew.] 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow was heard to object to this Evidence, and to insist 
that Baron Twyll should be called to state whether his communication liaci 
been made by the authority of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Mr. Harrison was heard in answer to the objection, to state that Baron 
Twyll being proved Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant must be considered 
as the authorized agent of his Lordship. 

The Chairman stated, the Committee was of opinion, that it must con- 
sider what was done by Baron Twyll was as agent for Lord Anglesey, 
with regard to the present subject of the inquiry. 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow claimed to be and was heard in reply to 
Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Alderman Tyndal re-called, and further Examined by 
Mr. Serjeant Heath. 

State to the Committee all that passed on that interview ?— Baron Twyll 
said to me, that he sent for me to speak to me on the subject of the City of 
Dublin Election ; that it was expected that gentlemen holding official situations 
under Government should vote for the Government Candidates ; I said to 
Baron Twyll, that it was my anxious desire to obey any wishes or commands 
of the Government, but that I would beg to state to him the very embarrassing 
situation in which I was placed with respect to the Dublin Election ; I stated 
to him that I had been recently elected to the situation I .held by the Cor- 
poration of Dublin ; that they had given a very decided opinion on the subject 
of the Dublin Election. I stated to him that Mr. Shaw, the Recorder, was a 
Candidate, that he was my relative, and the dearest friend I had ; that Sn 
Robert Shaw, the Recorder’s father, was my early friend ; that I had served the 
office of Sheriff with him ; that he had brought me forward in the Corporation, 
and was assisting me in obtaining the situation I then held ; that my intention 
was to have remained neuter on this Election, not to have voted at all, and 
that I would respectfully request him to lay a statement of my case before his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and I hoped I would be permitted to remain 
neuter, and not vote at all on the Election. I stated that I had been a friend 
of the Recorder in former Elections, that I was one of his Committee, that 
I took an active part, that at present I did not intend to do so, and that 1 
would, if permitted, remain neuter. Baron Twyll said he could not make that 
application, for that if my request were' acceded to, gentlemen similarly cir- 
cumstanced might expect the same indulgence to be afforded to them. 



Examined by the Committee. 

' He would not make that application to the Lord Lieutenant?— As I under- 
stood him to say : I do not recollect any thing particular that passed afterwards. 

C 2 Did 
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Did he say he could not make that application to the Lord Lieutenant ? — 

1 think so, if my recollection serves me ; that is the purport of what he said. 

Did he use the Lord Lieutenant’s name in his communications to you? — 

I am not certain of that. 

You requested him to make application to the Lord Lieutenant to suiter you 
to remain neuter, and he said he could not do it? — lhat Jt would be useless ; 
that it would be unavailing. 

Did you vote or remain neuter at the Election ?— I voted. 

For whom ?— For Sir Robert Harty and Mr. Perrin. 

In consequence of the communication you had with Baron Twyll? — Yes; 
decidedly. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath.]— You did request to be neuter? — I did. 

By the Committee.]— Were you afraid of any consequences, had you voted 
according to your own wishes? — I certainly was. 

' What were you afraid of? — I really could not afford to run any risk. 

Were you afraid of losing your situation ?— I was apprehensive of it, certainly. 

The Lord Lieutenant had power to dispose of you? — I believe lie had. 

You were never told that you would lose your situation ? — I never was. 

The only thing you were told was, that it was expected gentlemen holding 
official situations should vote for the Government Candidate ?— Yes. 

Was it stated by whom it was expected; did Baron Twyll tell you by whom? 
— No ; I think not. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath.]— Your words were, if you were suffered to remain 
neuter you would? — Yes. 

Was any thing said about your friends? — Baron Twyll asked me if I could 
procure any votes, as he presumed I had influence. I told him the votes that 
I could procure or over whom I had any influence, w r ere similarly circumstanced 
with myself with regard to Mr. Shaw, and that I hardly thought I should be 
able to procure those votes. 

Is that all that passed on the subject of votes? — Fie asked me if I could 
procure him any voters or a list of any names. 

What did you say? — I said that any votes I could influence, were similarly 
circumstanced with myself; they were in my own immediate family; connected 
with the Recorder in the way I was, and those votes were circumstanced as 
I was, and I did not think I could get any to vote against him. 

Did you say to him how you should vote before you left him ?--I did not say 
it to him ; we parted in that way, saying it was expected I should vote for the 
Government Candidates. 

And you did so ? — Yes. 

Cross-Examined by Mr. Serjeant Ludlow. 

Were you an Alderman of the Dublin Corporation before your appointment ? 
—I was. 

Did you continue to be an Alderman after your appointment? — 1 am an 
Alderman. 

It was in that character that you voted? — As a freeman of Dublin I voted. 

An Alderman must also be a freeman, must he not ? — Yes. 

By the Act of Parliament no persons are appointed under that Act except 
such divisional Justices as shall be Aldermen, Sheriffs peers or Common 
Councilmen, who shall vote, and you are an Alderman ?— I was. 

Are the Corporation of Dublin considerably the strongest for the anti-reform, 
as it is called? — They are. 

Have they not a good deal of interest as a body, and as individuals ? — I think 
they have very considerable. 

And they made a pretty liberal use of it at the last Election, did they not? — 
They generally do. 

And at the last Election, quite as much as at any other? — Yes, I think they 
did. 

In favour of Mr. Shaw the honourable Recorder, and Mr. Moore ? — Yes. 

The persons connected with the Corporation of Dublin had some application 1 
made to them on behalf of the corporate body tq vote for those two Candidates?, 
*~-I do not know that. 

Was there not a great deal of effort made by the Corporation party in favour 
of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Moore ? —I heard there were considerably more. 

Counsel 
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Counsel having endeavoured to distinguish it by saying that you heard there 
•was • do you not know that that was the case of your own knowledge?— I took 
very little part in the late Election ; I can only say that I heard it, and I do 
believe that they did. . . , 

May it be considered, generally speaking, the contest was carried on with 

a good deal of zeal by- both parties?— Yes. 

To whom did you first communicate, after this had passed, what Baron iwyll 
had said to you ?— To Sir Robert Shaw. 

How is he connected with the Candidate ?— He is his father. 

. Is he an Alderman ? — Yes. 

Is he one of the Orange party ? — He is not considered so. 
j "What, is he in the party against his son? — No, certainly not; he is anxious 
for the success of his son. 

Is he on the same side as his son ? — The same, exactly. 

B11 the Committee .] — Do you happen to know whether any people holding 
offices voted for the Corporation Candidates, and whether they did so without 
loss of appointment? — I do not know that. . . 

Do you know the circumstance of any of them voting for the Corporation ? 
—No, 1 do not; I am not aware of it. 

• Then this threat of Baron Twyll, as far as you know, has not been acted 
upon ?— No, I do not think that it has. , . „ , . _ 

You are not aware of their having been dismissed from their office ?— No. 

Do you know of any body who did vote holding official situations r— No. 

Are you aware of any person holding office, who did not vote for either, but 

remained perfectly neuter ?- 1 do not recollect any person. 

You can give the Committee no information on that poult ?— No, 1 cannot. 

■ By Mr. Serjeant O’ Laghlin .]— Is the witness aware that persons holding the 
office of Assistant Barristers during the pleasure of the Crown did vote against 
the Government Candidates?—! am not aware of that. 

By Ike Cotmnittcc.]— You said you did not know of any person holding an 
official situation who did vote against the Government Candidates?— No. 

. You do not know any thing about it then ?— No. 

You arc a Police Magistrate, are you not?— Yes, lam 

Are there any other Police Magistrates in Dublin besides yourself?-Iheie 

U Do you know whether they voted at the Election ?— I think they did ; I am 

|ir Dif youVnow who they voted for?— For Sir Robert Harty and Mr. Perrin. 

• Do you know of any person holding office under the Crown, 01 a 1 dice 
Magistrate, who voted for Mr. Shaw ? — No, l do not. 

Did yon vote for Sir Robert Ilarty and Mr. Perm, under the impression that 
if you voted for the other Candidates, you would loose your situation ?-I did 
vote i I was apprehensive of the consequences, and I could not affoul to lisle 

th Dkl Baron Twyll say to you, that, though you were appointed by the Cor- 
noration you were paid by the Government, and that if you did not vote as 
Government directed, you would loose your situation ?— I do not think he said 

th You have stated in part of your Evidence, that you could not afford to run 

an If'yoVhntl°ha d 'no communication with Baron Twyll, how should you have 
voted’— I should have voted for the Recorder and Mr. Shaw. 

Did you vote on the other side, thinking you were running a risk .in i not do, mg 
as requested ?-I have stated I did think so, that I was apprehensive of the 

consequences. Witness withdrew .] 

Ml'. George Studdarl, called in, and Sworn ; 

Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath. 

" Are you oiietfliifl’dice Magistrates appointed by the Corporation ?-Yes.^ 
■ 145. L 3 
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Did you go to the Castle to Baron Twyll, in consequence of any communi- 
cation made to you ? — Yes, 1 did. 

Who made the communication to you; who requested you to go?— It was 
Colonel Maurice. 

Who is Colonel Maurice? — He is one of the Commissioners of Pavement. 

Did you go to the Castle in consequence?— Yes, I did. 

Did you see Baron Twyll? — I did. 

Will you state to the Committee, without being led. as accurately as 
you can, the whole of the conversation that passed between you and Baron 
Twyll? — He told me that he had sent for me to say, that it was expected 
I would vote for the Reform Candidates. 

Had you ever seen him before ?— I dare say I had, but 1 did not know his 
person ; I was not acquainted with him. 

What did you say to that intimation?— I told him it would be very distress- 
ing to my feelings to be obliged to do so; that the other Candidates were per- 
sonal friends of mine ; that I had supported them at the former Election, and 
that I intended to do so on the present occasion. I also said, that it would be 
unpleasant to me on another principle, that 1 had been elected to a situation 
I held by the Corporation, and that it would be voting against their interest 
by supporting the Reform Candidates. Baron Twyll said, I am aware vou are 
elected by the Corporation, but you should recollect you are paid "by the 
Government. 



Are those the very words ? — I should say positively they are the exact words, 
as far as I can recollect; I have been thinking of them for some time; I am 
sure there is no doubt they were. I think I then said I could not mistake the 
nature of the communication ; that I would do as he had said was expected of 
me; that I woidd vote for the Reform Candidates ; and after that, he said he 
knew I had some influence in the city, and that he expected that I would 
exercise it in favour of those gentlemen. 1 told him I should be deceiving 
him if I promised any thing of the kind, for I was sure my friends would vote 
the other way. I stated I had received a letter from my brother-in-law, Colonel 
Beecher, on family matters, in which he said, that if it was necessary, he would 
come to Dublin and vote against the Lord Mayor. 

The Lord Mayor is Sir Robert Harty, one of the sitting Members ?— Yes. 

What did you say about your own votes?— I said 1 would vote as he said he 
expected. 

Did you vote ? — Yes. 

For whom ?— For the Lord Mayor, Sir Robert Harty. 

If you had not had that interview with Baron Twyll, for whom would you have 
voted ?— I would have voted certainly for Mr. Shaw and Mr. Moore. 

Do you remember the day you went up to the Castle?— I cannot recollect the 
day ; 1 know it was before the Election commenced ; I rather think it was the 
same day ; I am not positive. 

Your Police Magistrates are in division ?— Yes. 

H° w ™ n y are * n y° ur division ? — Three Magistrates, there is an Alderman, 
a Sheriff s peer, and a Barrister in each office. 

Do you know of any Police Magistrate voting against Government on this 
subject . No, I do not think any of them did. I am sure they did not. 



Cross-Examined by Mr. Serjeant 0‘Loghlin. 

How long have you been a Magistrate of Police ?— Eleven years: about that ' 
time. • 

You can fix the day that this conversation took place?— Upon my word 
I cannot tell any particular day ; I know 1 met my friend, Mr. Perrin, on the Quay. 

You have known him for some time?— Many years. 

He has not had much connection with the Castle ? — I never heard of his 
having any. 

An independent gentleman standing on popular principles, is he not ?— Yes; 

I am very proud to say it. * ’ 

Now, Mr. Studdart, did you ever say that this conversation, whatever it was, 
macie no impression on your mind as to the consequences that would result if 
you voted any other way ?-I did think a good deal upon it. 

1 Spea .k abol J^ i . t? “ Yes * 1 said 1 could not suppose that if I had 

pne the other way it would have Jiad the effect of my dismissal. 



Have 
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Have you ever said that more than once ? — I do not think the Marquis of Mr. 
Anglesey would have visited dismissal on me for doing so ; but I did not like to George Studdart. 
try the experiment. - — 

The Electors consist of freemen and freeholders? — Yes. 2 1831 st ’ 

The freeholders are generally opposed to the Corporation ? — Indeed they 
are ; very few voted for the other Candidates. 

Nineteen-twentieths are opposed to the Corporation interest in favour of the 
liberal interest, as it is called ? — I do not know the precise number. 

You vary from what is called the Castle interest? — It depends on whether 
the Castle interest goes with the popular interest. 

The freeholders vote as they like? — They vote against the Corporation 
interest. 

And as they please themselves ? — Yes. 

Mr. Moore, one of the Candidates at the Election, holds an office under 
Government? — -He holds an office, I do not know whether under Government. 

He receives a salary from Government? — I do not know the fact ; I know he 
holds an office in Dublin. 

Registrar of Deeds? — Yes. 

You know the Recorder receives a salary from Government? — He does. 

You know the Assistant Barristers also receive assistance from Government ? 

—Yes. 

You know Mr. Jackson ? — Yes. 

And Mr. Hem? — Yes. 

Do not you know at the last Election those two gentlemen voted against what 
is called the Government Candidates? — I am not aware of that fact, I do 
not exactly recollect ■ it, indeed I could expect Mr. Jackson to vote as he 
pleased. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath .] — Mr. Moore holds an office under Government ? — 

He is Registrar of Deeds. 

Do you know whether that is removable ? — I do not. 

Do you know if the Recorder can be removed by Government? — I know he 
cannot. 

The Recorder does not receive pay from Government? — He receives a salary, 
it comes out of the Consolidated Fund. 

Under an Act of Parliament? — Yes, I believe so. 

Which is the most numerous body, the freemen or the freeholders ? — The 
freemen considerably more than the others. 

Do you know what class of freeholders, what class of society they are in, 
except those that are freemen ? — A majority of them are a very low class. 

They become freemen if of a higher class? — That does not follow, that I do 
not know ; the majority of the freeholders are of a very low class, I have a parti- 
cular reason to know it, for I was one of the Magistrates appointed to swear 
them in ; I can say they generally are of a low class. 

Their number is not equal to the freemen ? — No, by no means. 

What is the proportion? — I do not recollect j I believe the freeholders are 
about 1,500 or 2,000, and the freemen consist, I believe, of about 5,000 or 
6,000 ; it is a mere matter of recollection, I do not know precisely either the 
one or the other. 

Do you know of your own knowledge any thing about a garden ground? — 

[The question objected Jo.] 

By the Committee.']— Arc you aware how many votes were operated upon in 
the way that your’s was in your own knowledge ? — No. 

You have been eleven years a Police Magistrate? — About that, I think. 

During that period, have you always voted as the Corporation wished or 
directed ? — I have never been referred to before. 

You voted as the Corporation did? — Yes ; sometimes the other way. 

You never had a communication or any message from an official person 
attached to the Castle intimating a wish as to the way you should vote? — No. 

Did it happen that the Corporation and the Castle, as it was called, always 
went the same way together?: — The Corporation, many of them, voted on the 
liberal side from their own private feelings, generally speaking j I dare say my 
vote went along with what might have been agreeable to the Castle. 

It did usually?— Yes. 

145- C 4 By 
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By Mr. Serjeant Heath .]— You said you did not think you would have been 
■dismissed?— I do not think they would have gone that length. 

But you did not choose to run that risk ? No. 

You did vote in consequence of what you were told?— Yes. 

Rather than run the risk of the experiment? — Yes, I did not choose to do that. 

Wluit was the impression on your mind when Baron Twyll spoke to you, was 
it that lie spoke to you for himself or as an agent for the Lord Lieutenant? — 

1 had no doubt he was doing what the Lord Lieutenant wished. 

He did not tell you he was directed by the Lord Lieutenant ? — I do not know 
that he used the Lord Lieutenant’s name, he said the Government. 

He told you it was expected you would vote for the Government or Reform 
Candidates? — Yes. 

When he said it was expected you would vote, he did hot say by whom it was 
expected? — No. 

When he said it was expected you would vote for the Government Candidates,' 
who did you apprehend he meant? — I could have no doubt about it, there were 
four Candidates. 

When he said it was expected you would vote for the Government Candidates, 
your inference was, that it was expected' by Government that you would vote for 
them ? — Certainly. 

And that Baron Twyll would not have made that communication to you had 
he not been so commissioned to do so? — I am sure he would not have done so. 

You had no private communication with Baron Twyll whatever? — I did not 
know his person. 

[ The Witness withdrew.'] 

John Bassegio, called in, sworn ; and Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath , 
as follows : 

WHAT is your Christian name ? — John. 

You are a Frenchman by birth ? — A Swiss. 

Are you a freeman of the city of Dublin ? — I am. 

Do you hold any situation in the Battle-axe Guard? — I am the first serjeant 
of tlie Battle' axe G uard. 

Did you purchase that ? — I did. 

You remember the late Election for Dublin ?— Ido. 

Did you take any part in the canvass in the early part of the Election ? — I did. 

On what side were you ? — On the side of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Moore. 

You canvassed for them ? — I did not ; I spoke in favour of them in my own Hall. 
I am a representative in the Common Council of the Barber Surgeons’ Guild. 

And in your own Guildhall you spoke for the Candidates, Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Moore? — Yes. • 

Did any thing happen to you on that account, on account of having spoken in 
Guild on this occasion ? — The meeting had been on Friday the 2f)th of April, and. 
on Sunday the 1st of May I received a letter from the Castle to announce my 
dismissal. 

From whom ? — From the Colonel of the Battle-axe Guard. 

What is his name ? — Sir John Kingsmill. 

What has become of that letter? — At the time of my re-appointment to the 
plate, Sir John Kingsmill asked me, “ Will you keep that letter or destroy it ?” 

You have been re-appointed ? — Yes. 

Upon that re-appointment by Colonel Kingsmill, did you destroy it? — I agreed 
with him to give him the letter back or destroy it ; I thought it better to destroy 
it than give it back. 

You did destroy it ? — Yes. 

You recollect it ? — Yes, every word by word, I have it by heart. 

Do you know the Yeoman G uard ? — No, they differ entirely, I believe. 

Will you state the contents of that letter ? — The contents of it were, “ Sir, I am 
ti: desired by the Lord Lieutenant to have you discharged, as one of the Sergeants 
“ of His Majesty’s Battle-axe Guard. Signed by Kingsmill.” Nothing else. 

■' Afterwards you were re-appointed, on destroying that letter ?---Yes. 

Did you vote at all upon that Election?— I did not. 

Should you have voted upon that Election, if you had not had this business 
about the Guard? — Certainly, that made me uneasy j I should have voted, f 
thought I should do no harm if I voted for Mr. Moore and- Mr. Shaw. 

:You 
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You did not in fact vote?— No, I did not. John Bussegio. 

What prevented your voting? — Upon my word. I assure the Committee, on 

recollecting, taking into consideration right and left, I thought it was better 2 August, 
not to vote at all. 

Should you have voted if you had not had this letter? — By all means, 
certainly. 

And for Mr. Moore and Mr. Shaw ? — Certainly. 

When were you re-appointed? — I was re-appointed about the 14-th of June, in 
consequence of Lord Forbes being at the election in the country. Baron Twyll 
being in London, that is the reason I could not call at the Castle for the answer. 

In fact, you were reinstated after the Election, on giving up that letter, or 
destroying it? — I destroyed it on his asking for the letter. 

When did you destroy it? — About the 15th or lCth of June. 

That was after you were re-appointed ? — After. 

You abstained from voting ? — I did not vote. 

You did not burn the letter till after you were re-appointed? — No, afterwards. 

You did not vote ? — I did not. 

After the Election was over, and you had not voted, did you make applica- 
tion to the Castle to be reinstated ?— The moment I received my dismissal, 

1 wrote a petition to the Lord Lieutenant ; I called then on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ; being in the country for the present, Baron Twyll was in London, I 
thought I had better wait till he came back again. After his arrival in two or Sic ong. 
three days, he was very polite, he said, “ I will speak to Lord Anglesey,” in a 
laughing way, and a few days after I received this letter. 

Did you tell Baron Twyll that you had voted? — I did not, for I understood 
either from Colonel Kingsmill or from Baron Twyll, that they thought I had 
spoken too much at the Guild out of the way. 

By the Committee.]— Your Colonel did not think that as Serjeant of the 
Battle-axe Guard you were to address the mob ? — It was in my own Guild. 

He did not want you to be spokesman to your own Guild ? — No. 



Cross-Examined by Mr. Serjeant O’JLoghlin. 

Those Guilds or Halls you speak of are open to the public, and the speeches are 
sometimes reported ? — Certainly. 

Have the reporters there reported your speech? — Yes, they did indeed, and it 
was strong. 

You said the date of this speech was the 29th ? — The 29th of April. 

And the letter was the 1st of May ? — Yes. 

Now do not you know that Mr. Perrin had not declared as a Candidate at 
that time ? — I think he did not. 



By the Committee.]— This speech which you made, had it reference to the 
Election? — Yes. 

By Mr. Serjeant O’Loghlin.] — Who were Candidates at the time you made 
that speech ? — The three were in the Hall at the time. 

Did you, in addressing your constituents, speak in favour of Messrs. Shaw & 
Moore? — Certainly. 

Was it an understanding between Colonel Kingsmill and yourself, that pre- 
viously to vour being reinstated as Sergeant of the Battle-axe Guard, that 
you should burn that letter? — No; at the time Baron Twyll called on Colonel 
Kingsmill, he said, “Will you give me the letter, or burn it?” I said, “ I will 
“ give you the letter,” at first; two or three days after I burned it. 

Did you keep a copy ?— The copy of the thing I always keep in my 
mind; that is the right copy. . ■ 

Was the burning of the letter your own free act, or did you do it by 
agreement with Colonel Kingsmill ? — It was my own act. 

By his desire ?— I said, “ It is of no use ; I will give that to you back 
“ again, or destroy it.” . „ , _ 

Did you burn it before you were re-appointed, or afterwards ?— Uh no. 

In point of fact, did you not make use of very strong expressions on this 
subject I might have done so without knowing it ; being a servant of the 
King, I should not speak too far, but I think Iliad not gone too far, right 
or left, that would warrant my dismissal; perhaps it might have been wrong ; 
certainly I might have been wrong. 

mo. 11 11 
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It was not merely on account of the support you were giving to Mr. Shaw anti 
Mr. Moore that you got this letter ? — No, I might have talked too much. 

You think if you had voted for Mr. Shaw and Mr. Moore, you would have been 
reinstated? — Perhaps the same. 

Did you make any observation against the Lord Mayor in your speech? — 
I cannot tell, upon my word ; I would not trouble me about him ; I do not 
know that I said anything ; I said as to who did his duty. 

Were your speeches reported by the reporters? — There is the paper called 
the Dublin Evening Post. 

What did it say of your speech?— It was very wrong for any person belong, 
ing to the Battle-axe Guard, and that he had been dismissed ; the paper that 
has more power is the Dublin Evening Post. 

You were not dismissed for any violent sentiments you expressed against the 
Lord Mayor? — Oh no, I never spoke one word about him. 

[The Witness withdrew.] 



Mr. Charles Oultman called in, and sworn ; 

Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath, as follows : 

DO you hold any office in Dublin ; you are Inspector of the Dublin Coal 
Metage, are you not? — Yes, lam. 

That establishment still exists, does it? — Yes. 

Is that the head of the Coal Meters?— Yes. 

How many of them are there? — Eighty men performing the duty, and 20 
superannuated. 

Do you know if many of those are electors for Dublin? — About 90. 

Have there been any meetings of that body over which you presided on the 
subject of a compensation to be claimed in case an Act of Parliament passes?— 
There have been meetings for a compensation. 

Among yourselves ? — Yes, we have had meetings to petition Parliament for 
compensation. 

Have there been already any considerable diminutions in the profits of this 
office on account of the regulations? — The Coal Duty Bill repeals an Act which 
enforces their employment on the vessels, and it was under that they acted, and 
they were apprehensive, when the Coal Duty Bill passed, their establishment 
would be abolished ; they met to petition to Parliament, to lay the facts before 
them, and as the London Coal Meters were about to be compensated, they 
wished to be on the same footing. 

Do you know Aldermen Smyth and Darley ? — Yes. 

Are they Aldermen of Dublin? — Yes, they are. 

Do you know which side they were on the late Election ? — They were for 
Sir Robert Harty and Mr. Perrin. 

Did you see them during the Election ?— I did. 

Were you present at the opening of the Election and the Members being 
proposed ? — No, I was not. 

Did you ever see Mr. Smyth or Mr. Darley canvassing or taking an active 
part for the Members? — Yes; I saw both of them very active during the 
Election. 

Did they come to your meeting at all ? — They did ; they attended a meeting 
of the Coal Meters. 

Was that meeting held about compensation at which they attended, or was it 
for election ? — It was for electioneering purposes ; it was called by Alderman 
Smyth himself, I believe. 

How do you know that? — I was informed; I had no idea of a meeting; I 
heard by accident there was a meeting called, at which Messrs. Smyth and 
Darley were present. 

They were both attending? — Yes. 

Did they address the meeting ?— Yes, they did; Alderman Smyth did. 

Was anything said on this claim of compensation ?— He said it would be our 
interest, as an establishment, to support Government ; in fact, if they did not, 
they need not expect anything from Government ; it would be an act of policy, 
in fact, if they were bound to do it. 

Do 
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Do you know what was resolved at that meeting? — There was no resolution Mr. 
entered into, none at all ; they were afraid to do it. c,tar ^ “ m 

Did you happen after this to see Baron Twyll upon this subject r — I saw him 2 August, 
before that meeting. l831 ' 

On what subject? — He wrote requesting an interview with me at the Castle, 
if convenient, about three o’clock. 

Have you got the letter you received for the first interview ? — No, I have 
not. 

What has become of it? — Upon coming over, I left it behind me. 

You went in consequence of a letter to Baron Twyll? — Yes. 

You are asked whether you have that letter with you here, have you? — I have 
not, I wrote for it to Dublin. 

In consequence of that, did you go to him? — I did. 

Tell the Committee what passed between you and Baron Twyll at that first in- 
terview?— He asked me if I was not Inspector of the Coal Meters? I said I 
was : he said his Excellency was most anxious for the Return of Sir Robert Harty 
and Mr. Perrin, and as he understood there were a great number of Electors 
among the Coal Meters, and he wished to know would they not support him. 

I said they had not made up their minds as to what part they would take in the 
Election. 

What did he say to that? — He said he believed they had on a former occasion 
supported the Government, and he wondered why they would not do so now, 
particularly as the Corporation was supporting them. I said the Coal Meters were 
not under the government of the Corporation, but under the Guild of Merchants, 
and the majority of that Guild were opposed to Sir Robert Harty and Mr. Perrin. 

Pie said he believed he had some influential persons supporting Government, and 
one of them was Mr. Latouche. I said, I believed he had not the smallest interest 
in the Guild of Merchants. He asked me who had ? I said, Sir Abraha.m King ; 
said he, Sir Abraham King has been written to ; we expect him over to support 
the Government. I asked him, had he received any answer ? he said not. I said, 
perhaps his letter had gone astray, as I believed Sir Abraham was going to 
Scotland. 

Are you nephew to Sir Abraham King ? — I am. 

Did any thing more pass upon the subject of Sir Abraham King r — Not then. 

Did any thing at that meeting pass on the subject of compensation ? — Yes. 

Go on to state the whole that did pass? — I mentioned that the Meters did. not 
wish to oppose Government, as they were seeking compensation for loss of situa- 
tion, and the injury they might sustain. He said, that ifthey opposed Govern- 
ment, they could not expect that Government would grant them a favour. 

I said, I did not conceive it a favour, but they were more likely, for an act of 
justice. He repeated it again, that they could not expect that Government 
would support them unless they supported Government. 

Do you remember any thing else that passed at the meeting ?— I said I would 
not give him any promise, but I would mention what passed between us. 

With whom ? — I would consult with the father of the Meter’s Establishment. 

You are at the head of that Establishment ? — Yes. 

Did you see him after that time ? — Yes. 

Was that in consequence of another letter you received? — Yes. 

Is that the letter, the second letter you received? — Yes. 



[The Letter putin and read as follows :] 

“ Baron Twyll presents his compliments to Mr. Oultman, and will be glad 
“ of a few minutes conversation with him at the Castle to-day, before three 
“ o’clock. Dublin Castle, 10th May 1831.” 

Did you go in consequence of that letter ? — I did ; this was the second I 
received. 

You went and saw Baron Twyll? — Yes. 
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That is merely a letter of appointment ? —Yes, it is. 

You told Baron Tvvyll you would communicate? — Yes. 

Did you communicate ? — I spoke to my father on the subject. 

What is he? — He is over the establishment ; he is book-keeper and inspector ; 
I am inspector. 

Did you communicate with the Meters on the subject? — I did; they had 
several meetings. 

Did you tell them what had passed between you and Baron Twyll on the 
subject of compensation? — Yes. 

Now you say you had another meeting with Baron Tvvyll? — I had. 

At the Castle? — Yes. 

In consequence of that letter? — In consequence of that letter. 

What is the date of the first time you went to the Castle? — I cannot say; it 
was a few days previously to that. 

Was the first meeting you had with Baron Twyll before or after the Election ? 
— I think it was about the day the Election commenced. 

The Election was going on at the time you saw him the second time? — Yes. 

Will you state what passed on that occasion?— He requested to know if the 
Coal Meters had come to any resolution, with regard to which of the Candidates 
they would support ; I said that they had not as yet, but that I had under- 
stood that Alderman Smyth and several others had mentioned that they would 
support him ; I assured him that they had not made up their minds, that a few 
had voted against him ; he said, “ You will recollect, Mr. Oultman, on the former 
“ meeting, I held out no threat to you ; ” he then referred to Sir Abraham 
King, to know if I had heard any thing from him ; I said I had not heard 
any thing at all ; and he said, “ If you wish to serve him, you will not oppose 
“ the Government.” 

In what way; did lie mention how?— No, he did not mention how; but 
Sir Abraham was looking for compensation. 

Did any thing pass between you on that? — No. 

Nothing was mentioned as to how? — No. 

Did he know you were the nephew?— I do not know whether or not ; but 
the first letter that had been sent to me was forwarded to Sir Abraham’s, and 
I received it from there. 

He said to you, “ If you want to serve Sir Abraham ; ” what ? — “ I would 
“ not oppose the Government.” 

Did any further communication take place between you and Baron Twyll 
in any other interview ? — No. 

Did any thing else pass at that interview? — Nothing further — oh yes, there 
was ; I asked him, would the Government place the interests of Dublin on the 
same footing as the Coal Meters of London ? he said that would rest on the 
Government on that side, this would rest on the Government of this side, but 
we might expect a favourable reception or consideration of our case. 

Did any thing else pass? — Not at that interview ; there was a meeting of the 
Meters, and I would communicate what he said. 

Do you mean to say the sentence as you put it in your answer ; all that he 
said was, that they might expect a favourable reception on this side? — No, the 
way I gave it was this ; that it did not rest with the Government in Dublin to 
make a pledge of that kind; that the most he could do would be to give a favour- 
able reception or consideration to it on this side. 

Was. that said without any condition, or was any thing conditional attached 
to that ?'— It was put off that the Coal Meters would support the Government 
Candidates ; “ Will the Government give a pledge that they shall be put on the 
same footing as the Meters of London ?” 

You asked that question ? — Yes. 

By the Committee .'] — The answer was, “ it did not rest with them,” but with 
the Government on this side of the water ?— Yes. 

Cross-Examined 



Mr. 

Charles Oultman. 

2 August, 
i8 31 .- 
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Cross examined by Mr. O’Loghlin on the pari of Mr. Perrin. 

Do you know whether the question, how far Coal Meters could vote, was 
canvassed before the assessors? — That was their right of voting. 

Were you present at it? — No. 

Do not you know that a right of voting on the part of the City Members 
was claimed? — I was objected to on behalf of the Sitting Members when 
I tendered my vote. 

The objection was, that they were Revenue officers? — Revenue and Customs. 

By the Committee .] — What day of the Election was that ? — Every day they 
voted ; whenever they voted. 

When was your vote disputed ? — The third or fourth day. 

That was Tuesday ? — I do not recollect. 

You were objected to by the Sitting Members ? — Yes ; they objected to every 
one in the establishment that voted against them, and received all that came. 

It was stated, the whole of the Coal Meters voted for the Sitting Members ; 
did they? — They did not. 

Do you know how they voted ? — Pretty nearly. 

What was the proportion ? — Twenty-seven voted for Sir Robert Harty and 
Perrin. 

All the rest were against them? — Yes. 

You stated there were ninety electors between the working and the super- 
annuated? — Yes. 

So that twenty-seven voted for the Sitting Members, and all the rest for 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Shaw ? — Yes. 

By the Committee .] — Have they suffered any thing from that vote? — Imme- 
diately after a majority of them voted, they had been formerly employed for the 
Clerk of the Crown, warrants were transmitted from the Custom House ; im- 
mediately after a majority of them had voted for Mr. Moore and Mr. Shaw, 
those warrants were withdrawn from them by the Castle. 

Do not you know that the Act of Parliament under which these warrants 
were issued, was repealed? — Not at that time. 

Was there not a Resolution declaring this duty should cease?— It was under 
contemplation. 

Was there not a Resolution that it should cease, the (id. per ton ? — I do not 
know any thing about a Resolution to that effect ; the Duty was collected, and 
is collected to this time, that is the Wide-street Duty I speak of. 

The Duty they collected was (id. per ton, under a warrant from the Custom 
House ? — No, the Duty was Qs. 6 id. 

How much of that went to the Revenue of the Custom-House?— One 
shilling and sixpence farthing, and the remainder to the Wide-street. 

When you speak of continuing, you mean the Wide-streets ? — Yes. 

That is a local taxation in Dublin ?— It is, but both were collecting at that 
period. 

By the Committee .]— The Coal Meters, then, did collect that before ? — Yes. 

After a majority of them voted against the Sitting Members, they were de" 
prived of that power of collecting ? — Yes. 

Those who voted for Mr. Moore and Mr. Shaw, were their warrants taken 
from them ? — From the entire body of the establishment. 

They were all removed ? — Yes. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath .]— The majority did vote against the Government ? 
—Yes. 

Twenty -seven voted for the Sitting Members ? — Yes. 

How many of the remaining 90 voted at all? — The entire establishment 
voted, except two. 

There was a great majority, then, that voted against the Government, of that 
body ?— Yes. 

145. D 3 A great 
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Mr. A great majority voted against the Sitting Members? — 'Yes. 

Charles Quitman . 

By the Committee .] — Did you vote ? — Yes. 

S.August, 

1831. Who for? — Messrs. Moore and Shaw. 

You said the majority voted against the Sitting Members; had certain warrants 
been withdrawn from them ? — It was withdrawn from the entire establishment. 

You afterwards say from the whole body ? — Yes ; the warrants were invariably 
sent to my office, and given either by my father or by me to them. 

You said it was from a majority ? — I did not mean it. 

Who collects the Duty on coal applicable to Wide-streets ? — It is done entirely 
by the Custom House. 

Without the intervention of any other body? — Yes; at the time of the 
Election, Mr. Serjeant 0 ‘Loghlin said there was a Resolution of the Govern- 
ment; it was at the time the Duty was to have been repealed from the 1 st of 
March, and collected by cocket, but the Coal Meters were employed after 
that period in collecting a Duty in Ireland, a portion for the Revenue, and 
another for the Wide-streets, until those new orders came out. 

Still a Duty was levied in Dublin for the improvement of Wide-streets? — Yes. 

Baron Twyll told you to recollect that he had held out no threat ; had you 
admitted that to him, or did you deny it ? — I did not give any answer ; I just 
merely said he would recollect. 

Did you understand from what Baron Twyll said to you, that a favourable 
recommendation to Government on this side of the water depends on the votes 
the Coal Meters give? — Yes, I understood so. 

By Mr. Serjeant Ludlow.'] — On what particular part of Baron Twyll’s com- 
munication did you found that expectation? — I was asking him, supposing the 
Meters would support the Government Candidates, would they expect that they 
would be put on the same footing as the Meters of London, supposing they 
did. 

What answer? — It did not rest with the Government on that side of the wateri 
but on the other side. 

When you voted, you state against Government ; do you think your claim 
for compensation was endangered from what Baron Twyll said? — When I voted 
I considered, from the conversation I had with Baron Twyll, that I had nothing 
to expect from Government, and I supported Messrs. Moore and Shaw. 

Did you believe that your claim to compensation would be endangered by 
voting against Government?— I believe Iliad a better chance of it had I sup- 
ported Government. 

In the communication you had from Baron Twyll, did you understand from 
him that his communication was made from his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant? 
— He commenced by saying, that his Excellency was most anxious for the Return 
of the Reform Candidates. 

Did you believe him to be expressing the sentiments of the Lord Lieutenant? 
■ — 'Yes. 

[ The Witness withdrew.] 
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Mercurii, 3° die Augmti , 1831 
ROBERT GORDON, ESQUIRE, 

IN THli CHAIR . 



John Robinson, called in ; and sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath, as follows : 

WIJAT are you? — A coachmaker by trade. j u / in Robinson. 

Are you a freeman of Dublin ? — I am. 

In whose employ are you? — Mr. Johnson, Leinster-street. 3 A ''i? ,lsl > 

Is he a freeman ? — No, he is not. 1 31 ‘ 

Do you know a person of the name of Channan ? — I do. 

What is he? — He is an upholsterer. 

Wade Charman is his name? — Yes. 

Is he freeman of the same guild that you are? — He is. 

Was he very active at this Election ? — He was very active. 

For what party ? — Harty and Perrin. 

Do you know a Mr. Kurtland ? — I do. 

Was he very active on that Election ? — He appeared very active. 

For whom ? — For Mr. Harty and Mr. Perrin. 

Do you know where the Committee-room was of Harty and Perrin?— I do. 

W here ? — In G reen-street. 

Is that near the place of Election ? — Quite near it. 

The Town-court is in Green-street, is it not? — Yes. 

This Court, which you call the Committee-room, is in Green-street ? — Yes. 

Was that placarded over? — Yes, with the Lord Mayor’s and Mr. Perrin’s names. 

Harty and Perrin ? — Yes. 

He was Lord Mayor at that time? — Yes. 

Before that he was Mr. Harty? — He was Lord Mayor. 

When was he made a Baronet ? — I do not recollect. 

Harty and Perrin’s names were placarded over that house? — Yes. 

Pray do you know what distinction there is between the tally-room and the 
Committee-room; do you know where the tally-rooms were? — Yes. 

Where? — One was very near the place of Election. 

In the same house? — Yes. 

The tally-room is where the voters are brought up to proceed to the poll ? — Yes. 

That was in that house? — Yes. 

Do you know of another Committee-room in any other part of Dublin, Cork-hall 
for instance ? — Y es. 

Do you know if there was a Committee-room there ? — No, I was not there during, 
the Election. , . 

The only Committee-room that you know of, was that in Green-street? — Yes. 

In the same house that the tally-room was? — Yes. 

How many rooms in that house were you in during this Election ? — Three. ' 

Was that while you were about the matter of this Election? — Charman brought 
me there ; he brought a carriage for me. 

And took you to this house ? — Yes, he did. 

Did Charman go with you on the first occasion? — He did. 

Can you tell me what day of the Election that was? — I believe it was on the 
fourth day; I cannot be certain. 

Did Charman on the first occasion go with you? — He did. 

He took you up in his carriage ? — Yes. 

Did you go into the house with him ? — I did. 

Did he introduce you to any body ? — He introduced me to Kurtland. 

Did you vote the first day you went up ? — I did not. 
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John Robinson. 
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1831. 



When did you go again ; the second time you went who came for you?— It was 
the second day of the Election; I was first brought there to vote for Harty and Perrin. 

It was the second day of the Election you went first ?— Yes. 

Who took you again ? — The first day it was a Mr. Savage, from Queen-street, 
brought me. XT 

Did you, the first day you went up, see Mr. Charman r— No. 

Did you see Mr. Kurtland ?— No ; I did not stop five minutes. 

Who took you there first? — Savage. 

Did you go to vote, or from curiosity? — From curiosity. 

You went the second day with Savage, not to vote?— Yes. 

You say the first day you saw Charman was the fourth day of the Election ? — Yes. 

That is the day he took you up in a carriage? — Yes. 

Did you vote on that day ? — I did. 

Then you were never there but once, when you saw Charman and Kurtland ? — 
Never. 

Do you know a person of the name of Murphy r — I do. 

What is his Christian name? — Billy Murphy. 

What is he ? — A sales-master. 

Is he an active party in Elections ? — \ es. 

In this Election ? — Yes. 

For whom ? — For Mr. Harty and Mr. Perrin. 

There was Charman and Kurtland and Murphy ; were they all at the Com- 
mittee-room ? — No ; they were behind the Committee-room. 

Whereabouts ? — It was a small room behind the Coinmittec-room where Kurt- 
land was by himself. 

In the same house? — Yes. 

Did you go through the Committee-room to it? — Yes. 

It was a small room in which Kurtland was sitting? — Yes. 

Now, when Charman came to you first, state what passed between you? — He 
asked me to go and vote. 

[The question objected to by Mr. Seijeant 0‘Loghlini] 

Did Charman, when he came to you, come in a carriage? — Yes. 

Did he take any other voters up but you ? — Only me. 

Did you pay for the carriage ? — N o. 

He took you up in the carriage free of expense? — Yes. 

Tell the Committee what Charman said ; narrate all that passed from the time 
Charman came to you in the carriage ? — He told me if I would vote for Harty and 
Perrin, I should be paid. 

Was that before you went? — Before I went. 

Tell the Committee, as nearly as you can, what were his words, what you were to 
be paid, or how you were to be paid, or any thing about it? — Why, he told inein 
that kind of way. 

Did he name a sum ? — He named five ; he did not name a note. 

What did he say to you?— He said, if I would go and vote for the Lord Mayor 
and Mr. Perrin, I should get five. 

Did he hold up his hand ? — Yes. 

Did he say five what? — No. 

Did ’you know what he meant? — Yes. 

What do you think he meant? — I think he meant 5 /. 

What did you say to that? — I said I did not wish to part with my franchise for 
a trifle of money ; he said it was the wish of the Government and His Majesty, 
and it was better I should vote that way than the other. 

Well, was your employer present at that time ? — No. 

Did you go with him at last ? — I did. 

In the carriage? — Yes. 

Did you have any more conversation before you went into Kurtland? — No. 

Who took you into Mr. Kurtland? — Charman. 

Did he leave you alone with Kurtland or stop in ? — He left me alone. 

What passed between you and Kurtland, when you were there alone ?— -Kurt- 
land asked me if I would vote for Harty and Perrin ; and if I would vote for 
them I might get that, [holding up his jive jingers.] 

Without doing the act, will you tell the Committee what he did? — He put up 
his hand in this way , [spreading the four Jin gers and thumb . ] 

He 
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He said you should get that? — Yes. 

What did you say to him? — I did not say any thing particular to him ; I walked 
out of the room with Channan. 

Where did you find Channan ? — Just outside the door. 

When did you see Murphy? — A few minutes after that. 

Who took you to Murphy ? — Charman did. 

Where was that you saw Murphy? — A little more behind that room. 

Near what place? — Near Hastings-street. 

In a room, or in a yard, or in the street? — In a yard. 

In a yard belonging to the same house ? — Yes. ; 

Charman took you to Murphy there ? — Yes. 

Was it an inclosed yard ? — Yes. 

Was it the yard belonging to the house? — The wall belonged to the court. 

To what court ? — To the house we were in. 

By the Committee.'] — Were there any more houses in the court ; was it a private 
place? — I was just behind the- tally-room. 

Other inhabitants of other houses had access to that court ? — No, they had not. 
It was a private court of the house? — Yes. ; 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath.] — Was Charman with you when you spoke to Murphy? 
— He introduced me to Murphy; then Murphy took me on one side. 

What said he ? — He told me, if I would vote for Harty and Perrin I should get 
something handsome for myself. 

Did he say any thing to you about Kurtland? — He said, if Mr. Kurtland would 
satisfy me 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow objected to the question, as a leading question. 



[The Witness withdrew.] 

Mr. Serjeant Heath answered the objection. 

John Robinson, re-called ; and further Examined, by Mr. Serjeant Heath, as 
follows : 

Where did you go from ? — I left Murphy, and went with Charman to Kurtland 
again. 

Was he still in that small room ? — No ; he was standing outside the door of that 
small room. 

What passed then ?— He asked me then to go up and to vote for Mr. Harty and 
Mr. Perrin, and that I should be satisfied ; I went with Channan then, and was 
put on the tally. 

Where did you go to have that done ?— A little further in into the tally-room. 

Where did you go to from there? — From that I went to the hustings. 

Did you vote? — I did. 

For whom ? — For Mr. Harty and Perrin. 



Mr. Serjeant Ludlow objected to parol evidence of the fact of voting, and 
for whom the vote was given. 

You polled for Harty and Perrin? — Yes. 

After you had polled what did you do ? — Charman brought me down to Mr. 
Kurtland. 

Where? — In that small room. 

Now r , will you go on to state what passed there? — He put Charman outside the 
door, and shut the door ; he gave me five one pound notes ; I told him then; that 
Murphy told me I was to get something more than that. 

Something handsome for yourself?-— Yes ; he told me that was all he could give. 
By the Committee.] — At this time , you had got your vote? — 'Yes, that tvas 
all; I came'away, nothing more ; Charman asked me if I got it. 

What was your answer?— I told him I did. 



Yc 

Yes. 



Cross-Examined by Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin. 

1 say you are a coachmaker, and work for Mr. Johnson, of Leinster-street ?- 



Were you working for him then? — Yes. 

Do you work for him now ? — Yes. 

What are your weekly wages?— Whatever I can earn. 

How much do you earn ?— Some weeks 305.,; some weeks 2I, and some 
weeks more. ; l 
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What is Charman’s Christian name? — Wade. 

"Where does he live ? — I do not know now where he lives. 

Where did he live at that time ? — I do not know at that time. 

Was he an acquaintance of yours? — Yes, he was a tenant of mine for a good 
while. 

You do not know where he lived ? — I do not know now. 

But then ? — He lived in Lower Liffey-street ; but this is a good while back ; he 
did not live there as my tenant at the time I voted. 

Where was he living? — I do not know ; he came down to me ; I did not see him 
a month before that. 

What is he ? — An upholsterer. 

Does he keep an establishment of his own? — No. 

Is he a working tradesman? — He is. 

At what wages does Charman usually work ? — Really I do not know. 

How recently, before this application to you by Charman, had you seen him? — 
I suppose I had not seen him for four months before. 

How long before this had he ceased to be your tenant? — Five or six years ago, 
and more. 

Who sent you over ? — Mr. Long sent for me. 

Of Mary-street ? — Yes. 

William Long? — Yes. 

When did he send for you r — It was three weeks ago. 

You went to Mr. Long when he sent for you ? — Yes. 

Did you put down any statement in writing when you were there ? — No. 

What did you do when you went there? — The first question he asked me was 
did I get 5/. for my vote ? I told him that I did. 

Where did you go to then ? — I went to my business. 

Did you ever go to Montgomery? — No. 

Had you no conversation with any agent for this petition, except that conversation 
with Mr. Long? — None. 

Did you tell any agent for this petition, or any other person, that you got 5 /. for 
your vote? — No. 

You never said more on the subject than that you got 5/. for your vote? — I told 
Mr. Long who gave me the 5/. 

That is, that Kurtland gave it you? — Yes. 

Was that all you told him ? — Yes. 

Are you positive, now, that all you told Mr. Long was, that Kurtland gave you 
5/. for your vote?— To the best of my opinion, I told him nearly what I have told 
the Committee to-day. 

Then you had a long conversation with him, and not a short conversation ; did 
you not get 5?. for your vote, as you said you did? — Yes. 

You had all the long conversation you have had here to-day? — Not so much. 

Djd you speak of the details of it, as you have spoken to-day ? — Not exactly. 

Did you introduce the name of Billy Murphy in your conversation with 
Mr. Long? — Yes, I did. 

Now you tell the Committee it was on the second day of the Election you went, 
out of curiosity, to the hustings? — Yes. 

The second day the Court actually sat, Saturday or Monday ; the second day of 
polling?— I think it was on Monday, the second day of polling. 

Nothing passed on that day ; you went merely for curiosity; ; is that so?— Yes. 

Now you have told the Committee, you never saw this upholsterer, Charman, for 
fpur months previous to the time of his coming to you ?— To the best of my opinion, 
I. did not. v 

Now how can you swear that Charman, whom you had not seen for four months, 
was an active agent for Perrin and Harty?— I saw him in the Court. 

Have you not sworn you did not see him for four months, till he came in the 
Court to you ? — I did. 

How can you then swear, that the man whom you had not seen for four months was 
an active agent? — I have seen him very active in the Court for Perrin and Harty. 

When .-—On the day of Election. 

Which day ?— On the day I voted. 

It was from what you saw of him on the day you voted, you undertake to, swear 
very ' busy aCtlVe a S ent?a ~Ycs; I saw him ordering coaches, and making himself 

In 
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In the Court? — Yes. 

Now yon told the Committee that the Committee-room was in Green-street ?— 3 

y es . 1831* 

Will you adhere to that; will you swear to that? — Yes, at the Committee-room ; 

I will not swear it was in Green-street; I will not be positive; I was brought to 
the tally-room. 

In Green-street ?— Yes, in the rear of Green-street 

Is it in Green-street, or to the rear of Green-street r — To the rear, near to Hal- 
ston-street; it was all in the one building. 

Now, upon your oath, is not the large Town Hall, the Newgate, and the Sheriff s 
Prison, and all public buildings, are they not between Green-street and Ulster- 
street; is not Green-street in the front of the Town Hall, and Ulster-street in the 
rear of the Town Hall? — Yes. 

How can you swear Ulster-street is in the rear of Green-street ; are they not on 
opposite sides? — Yes. . . 

Tell the Committee now whether you will fix this Committee-room you speak of 
on Ulster-street or Green-street?—! could not answer that question ; I consider it 
is between them both. 

Is it in the Court-house, for that is the only thing between them both '—It is in 
the Court-house. 

The tally-room was in the Court-house?— Yes. 

You swear to that? — I cannot swear it. r 

Was the Committee-room in the Court-house ?— I was not brought to the Com- 
mittee-room at all. _ , , . 

Was the Committee-room in the Court-house? — lo the best of my opinion 
it was. , . , 

Then the Committee-room was not in either of those two streets, but in the body 
of the Court-house ? — (No answer .) 

Now was the Committee-room in the Court-house,. in Green-street, or Ulster- 
street; take the choice of the three?— I think the Committee-room was m Green- 
street. 

Where was the tally-room ?— In the Court. 

Not under the same roof with the Committee- room ?— It was. 

If the Committee-room was in Green-street, and you part the tally-room and the 
Court-house, how can they be under the same root ? — The Court-house is in Green- 

But what is called Green-street were private houses ; are they not all opposite 
the Court-house ?— They are ; I was not in any of these houses at all opposite the 
Court-house. ....... 

You were not in the Committee-room at all ?— No, I was brought straight to the 
Court-house. 

You never went to the Committee-room ?— No. 

Did you ever go to the tally-room ?— I went and was put on the tally. 

Where was it f— In the Court-house. 

You swear that positively? — Yes. 

Though it is under the roof of the Court-house?— Yes. 

Did you say this in your Evidence, the tally-room was under the same roof with 
the Committee-room? — I do not recollect that I did. ... u 

Did you tell the Honourable Committee there were three rooms in the house 
occupied for the purposes of Election?— I did. , - . 

Do you swear to that now?— The tally-room, and a room Kuitland occupied 

where I voted. , , r 

Do you mean to convey to the Committee the three places you speak ot, the 
tally-room, the room Kurtland occupied, and the room where you voted, were in 

the same house ? — Yes. _ . . . . . 

Did you tell this Honourable Committee that the Committee-room was placarded 

for Perrin and Harty? — I did. , , . „ 

Will you swear to that, that they had ajoint Committee-room placarded for 1 errin 
and Harty?— I do not understand what you mean by the name joint; it is. by the 

What was on them ? — Some of them “ Perrin and Harty,” and others, “ The Lord 
“ Mayor and Perrin.” v 

: Atid “ Committee-room” was written under them ( — Y es. 

You swear to that ? — Yes. 

E 2 where 

145 - 
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Where was it you saw that, in Green or Ulster-street? — In Green. street. 

Were you in the room so placarded ? — I was ; I was brought into the place 
where the placards were. 

You say the tally-room and the room > n which Ivurtland was, were under the 
Court-house ? — To the best of my opinion they were. 

Will you swear they were? — I will. 

Where was the private yard you speak of as belonging to the private house in 
which Kurtland was ; behind it ? -It was in the rear of the Court-house. 

Which do you call the rear of the Court-house, Green-street or Ulster-street? 

Ulster-street. 

Is not that what you call a public open street, without any road whatever; is 
there one particle of building between the rear of the Court-house and the opposite 
house in Ulster-street ; is it not a public open street ? — There is a wall outside be- 
tween it and the street ; that is the part where they brought me to the Court-house ; 
there was a wall outside. 

Between the Court-house and the street? — No ; I cannot say that; I did not see 
the street. 

Where was the yard ? — To the rear of the tally-room. 

1 The tally-room was in the Court-house, was it not? — It was. 

Upon your oath, is not the Court-house surrounded on all sides, both in Ulster- 
street and Green-street, by public open streets ? — I never went through the Court- 
house in that way before till I was brought. 

.. Was it in this yard you speak of you got the five pound notes ? — It was near the 
yard. 

How near it? — Inside the Court-house; I cannot say it was inside the Court- 
house ; but inside the passage they brought me ; there was such confusion in bringing 
me to vote, I cannot rightly tell where I was. 

You cannot tell whether it was in or out of the Court-house you got the five, 
pound notes? — It was in a small room occupied by Mr. Kurtland. 

That was in the Court-house ; you have sworn that already ? — Yes. 

It was in that small room occupied by Kurtland you got the five pound notes? — . 
Yes. 

You said to the upholsterer, Charman, that you did not wish to part with your 
principles for a trifie ? — Yes, I said I did not wish to barter my principles for a trifle. 
The price of your principles was 5 1 . — It appears so. 

You thought that a high price? — No, I did not. 

; He told you it was the wish of the Government and the King ? — He did. 

That you should part with your principles ? — No ; that I should vote for the 
Lord Mayor and Mr. Perrin. 

• Where have you been since you have been in London ? — I have been 1 for- 

get the name of the street. 

How long have you been in London? — Since Friday. 

Who came with you ? — Mr. Long. 

Any body else ? — Yes. 

Who were the others? — The Recorder. 

Any body else ? — Alderman Tyndal. 

; Any body else ? — No, no one else. 

What money did you get for coming? — I got 1 1 . 7 s. 6 d. to pay my passage, 
and I got a sovereign to support me. 

From -whom ? — From Mr. Long. 

• It is from him you got the money ? — Yes., 

All you got was \ l. 7 s. 6 d. to pay the passage, and a sovereign to support you?. 
—Yes ; he paid my passage up from. Liverpool. 

: Are you an acquaintance of Kurtland ? — No. 

Did you ever see him before that day ? — I did. 

, Where did you you see him before? — I have seen him in his shop, on Norman Quay. 

So that you would know him now ? — I would. 

: Pray w ^ en did yon see him in his shop on Norman Quay? — I do not recollect. 
Did you see him for the last five years in his shop on Norman Quay? — I did not. 
For the last ten years ? — I cannot say I did; he was living in Quay-street so 
long; that I did not see him many years till that. 

Had you seen him for ten years before ?— Yes, I had. • 

Was. your conversation with Mr. Long the first time that you told him you bad 
got this 5/,? — Yes. 

That. 
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That is the first time you mentioned it to any body ?— It was. 

How long have you been living in Dublin ? — About eighteen or twenty years. 

Have you lived the greater part of that time with Mr. Johnson ? — No. 

Where did you live before you came to live with Mr. Johnson ? — I did business, 
for many years, for Mr. Hutton and for Mr. Long. 

How long did you work for Mr. Long? — About six or seven years. 

Why did you leave him ? — I left him to go to the country, from bad health. 

When did you leave him ? — It is something about twelve months ago ; more than 
twelve months ; sixteen months. 

You did not go back to your employment when you returned with your health 
restored? — I did not. . . 

Why did you leave Hutton's employment? — lo go into business tor mysett. 

You did not do that? — Yes. 

And were unfortunate in business ? — Y es. 

When did that misfortune happen to you? — It is three or four years ago. 

Were you made a bankrupt, or an insolvent? — An insolvent. 

You were discharged as an insolvent? — Yes. 

Before you go, you are requested to fix positively where it was you saw the gen- 
tleman you call Billy Murphy ; will you state that ?— I cannot state positively the 
name of the place ; but it was just a little by the side of the small room where 
Kurtland was. , , , ,, . 

In the Court-house ?— I really cannot swear whether it was m the Court-house 
or riot. 

It was near the small room in which Kurtland was ? — Yes. 

That room was in the Court-house ?— T do riot know ; I told you before 1 did 
not know where they brought me, there was such confusion ; whether it was in the 
Court-house or not. 

Did vou poll as a freeman, or as a freeholder ? — As a freeman. 

Re-Examined, by Mr. Serjeant Heath. 

You knew Mr. Long? — Yes, I did. 

You had worked for him ? — Yes, I had. „ 

Had he not, on the last Election, asked you to vote for Mr. Shaw ?-He did. _ 

So that he knew you were a freeman, and had a vote?— Yes, lie belonged to the 

When you came up, you crossed in the same boat with Mr. Shaw and Mr. Long. 
—Yes 



And you came up in the same coach?— Yes, outside. 
And they inside ? — Yes. , 



John Robinson ; 
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Whs there a S great deaTof confusion about this Court-house and place during the 
Election?— There was. . „ , 

Great crowds?— Yes, great crowds for the time. 

What part of 'Dublin is this ; is it an open or wide part, or an obscuie part . 

It is verv much so during Election times. 

ffdo you mean by tally-rooms ?-What I mean is. where the names are put 

on a paper, and brought up on the hustings to vot ®- . 

! What- do von call the place where you vote? — The hustings. 

Do you know the Court-house well ; you have been often there ?-Not very, 
often : I cannot say that I know it well. 

Are you sure that you saw Kurtland m a room by h«nself?-I am. 

Tn that neighbourhood?— In that neighbourhood. , 

C™u mean “o swear, that that house in which that room was, was placarded 
over with “ Perrin and Harty,” wherever it was ?— X es. • 

You went Tough one room to another?-I went through a long passage, and 
I was brought into l small room on the right, where Mr. Kurtland was. 

Are there not a great number of passages running in the buddings there --A 

grelr, lumber outages; but they were so thronged that really I could no. de, 
SCribe lt- ; Examined by the Committee, 

You said vou went through the Committee-room in your Evidence ; you were 
takeb'through a Committee-room by Cbarman ? I think it was the tally-room . ; 

Are vou "sure in your, distinction between the Committee-room and the tally- 
room, 7ouYnew the difference between the two ?-I cannot say that 1 did, ^ 
>■ *45 
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After you received the five pound notes you met Channan, and you told him that 
you had got that money? — Yes. 

Did you tell him you were dissatisfied with it? — He took me by the arm, and 
brought me out again to the street; he asked me if I had got them ; I said I had ■ 
“What!” says he; “ I have got 5/.” says I, “ but I expected more, from what 
“ Mr. Murphy said.” 

Did you tell him you were dissatisfied with the amount? — No, I did not say any 
more. 

You never told any body you were dissatisfied with the amount till now? — No. 

Were you ever yourself in the Committee-room in this house? — No, I cannot 
say I was. 

What was your reason for supposing the Committee-room was situated in that 
house? — I always thought that the Committee-rooms would be adjoining, or in 
the Court-house. 

When you say the Committee-room was there, you did not know it of your own 
knowledge ? — No. 

Where was it you saw those placards for Mr. Perrin and Mr. Harty ? — Pasted 
up in front of the house. 

You cannot recollect if that was the Court-house or another house? — I cannot. 

It was not in the Court-house those names were placarded ? — I really cannot say 
now. 

You cannot recollect in what street it was? — In Green-street. 

It was in Green-street those names were placarded ; you are sure of that ? — Yes. 

[The Witness ■withdrew .] 

John Grantham, called in, and sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath, as follows : 

The Witness wishes his expenses paid. 

WHO told you to ask that ? — No one could tell me. 

Do you mean to tell the Committee, on your solemn oath, that nobody has told 
you to ask for your expenses the moment you came into this Committee-room? — 
I wished to know the gentleman that is to pay my expenses. 

Some one has told you to ask ? — No one. 

How much have you had given you ? — Ten pounds. 

Did you refuse to leave Dublin without you got 10/. ? — Yes ; my family are in 
a bad state of health. 

You got your 10/. and have come? — Yes. 

What are you ? — A shoemaker by trade. 

Where do you live? — At Kilmarcanock, in the county of Wicklow. 

Did you vote at the late Election? — I did, your Honour. 

For whom ?— -Perrin and Harty. 

As a freeman, or a freeholder ? — As a freeholder. 

How far do you live from Dublin ? — I live twelve miles and a half. 

By the Committee.']— Irish miles ? — Yes. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath.] — You voted as a freeholder; where is it? — In Cold 
Blow-lane, between Donnabrook and Dublin. 

In Cold Blow-lane? — Yes. 

Did you ever see your freehold? — I did, when I went to get it, and never since. 

When was that? — I cannot say ; about five or six years ago. 

How large is your freehold ? — 1 cannot say ; it is a space of land ; I do not know 
how much is in it. 

As big as this room ? — Nearly as big as this room ; I do not know ; I never saw 
it measured or surveyed. 

Is it part of a garden-ground ? — Yes. 

Do you know how many other freeholders there are of that garden? — I cannot, 
tell. 

Who came from Kilmarcanock to Dublin to vote? — I cannot say how many. 

How did you come ? — In a car. 

Who brought you ?— I do not know the man ; he brought a number of people ; 
I cannot tell you how many. 

Hdw many do you think ? — About twenty, I suppose, or upwards. 

Were they all freeholders of this garden?—- Yes, part I suppose ; I cannot say. 

You 
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You think about twenty came up together? — Yes. 

Did you receive any rent for this ? — I did ; 2 1 . $ s. 

When ? — At the Election. 

From the time you got the freehold to the time of your receipt of this 2 /. 5 s. at 
the Election, did you ever receive any rent? — No; but we got the hold in our 
hand. . 

Did you vote about this before? — No; at the Election we received 10/. and I 
returned 7I. 15 J - it back. 

What, you received five years’ rent ? — Yes. 

All at once? — Yes. 

Who is your tenant that paid you? — The man that paid me was a man of the 
name of Hicks. 

Is he your tenant? — No. 

Who is your tenant? — Mr. Grattan’s agent, of the name of Berwick. 

Who is your landlord where you live ? — Mr. Berwick. 

Who is your landlord ? — I suppose Mr. Grattan ; I cannot say ; 1 am not in pos- 
session of any other. 

Then Mr. Berwick ; you never had any rent till you came to vote? — No, 1 never 
looked for it. 

You do not know who came for you? — No, I do not. 

Whoever it was, you went up ? — Y es. 

What did he say? — Fie said Mr. Grattan had given us in trust to Harty and 
Perrin, to vote for him at the. Election; by that means we all went with the man 
that came. 

Where did you go when you first came to Dublin? — To Cork Hill. 

To what house? — Really, I cannot say ; I believe it was an Election house. 

Were there any bills posted over the house?— Yes. 

Whose bills ? — Harty ’s and Perrin’s. 

Did you go into that house? — We did. 

Who did you see there? — Mr. Hitchcock, the attorney. 

Who else ?— I do not know any one else ; a great number of gentlemen ; I did 
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not know them. 

What passed there; did any thing pass about your vote there?— -No, only that 
he told us we were too late ; we should attend again next day at Green- street. 

Did any body at Cork Hill House ask you about your vote? — No, I do not think 
that they did. 

i What . did they say ? — I do not recollect that they did. 

Did you say any thing about your vote?— No, they told us we were too late, and 
we should go to Green-street next day. 

Was any thing said about your rent ?— Yes; we asked what we were to get; he 
said we should get our rent, and should receive 4/. now, and the rest from Cork 
Hill; and we went there and were paid. 

The next day? — Yes. 

Did you go back home ? — We took lodgings in Dublin. 

Who paid for them ? — We got money from Mr. Hitchcock to pay lor our beds. 

Is he the attorney for Harty and Perrin, do you know? — Yes, he is. 

, Who did you see at that house besides ?— I could not recollect the name; there 
were a number of gentlemen, strangers to me. 

You know Mr. Hitchcock? — Yes. 

He gave you money to pay for your lodging? — Yes. 

Next day did you come back to Cork Hill? — Yes. 

Where were you paid your rent ? — I cannot exactly say the place ; I do not 
know the name of the house, but it was at Green-street. 

In a house there? — Yes, between the two. 

Who paid you?— A man of the name of Windfield Hicks. 

Did you ask for your rent? — We did. 

Before you voted ? — Yes. . . 

What did you say ? — We asked him to pay our rent for the time we were bound ; 
he handed us money ; 10/. apiece. . 

Did you ask for the rent the day before?— Yes; he told us we should have 4/.; 
we were top late to vote, but we should be settled with the next day. 

The next day, at Green-street, you received 10?.?— -Yes, and returned 7/. 15s. 

Why ?- lie told me every man had done so, and I did so. 

Who told you so? — Mr. Hicks. . . . . . . 

,45. E 4 That 
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John Grantham. That was after the Election was over? — Yes, and after the Election I was paid 
after I had voted. ’ 

You say 10/. would be five years’ rent? — Yes. 

That Avas paid you as rent? — Yes. 

Then you paid back 7/. 15$., and you all did? — Yes. 

Keeping 2I. 5 .v. ? — Yes. 

Why did you ?— He told me every man did so, and I did so ; I did as he told me 
You had then 2I. 5 s. ? — I had, brought it home with me, and kept it. 

Your rent-day is then every Election?— I do not know; I never received anv 
after that, nor before. J 

Who is Mr. Hicks ? — lie is a gentleman-farmer, living in the county. 

He lives in the neighbourhood? — Yes. 

Did he go up with you ? — No ; I never saw him till I saw him when we were paid 
How long belore you voted had you the 1 61 . given to you?— About half an hour 
You had then received your rent? — Yes. . 

Do you mean to say, that you did not place the 10/. in Mr. Hicks’s hands before 
you voted ? — I did not. 

Did you have the 1 0 1 . all the time till you voted, or did you give it to Mr. Hicks ? 
— I gave it to Mr. Hicks before I voted, after I came back. 

Then you went and voted ?-^-Yes. 

Did Hicks give you any money of it afterwards? — He gave me 2l. 5s. 

When you went up to vote, you had received your rent'?— Yes. 

Though you had handed it over to Mr. Hicks?— Yes. 

Having voted, Mr. Hicks gave you 2l. 5* ?— Yes, that is the way it was : that is 
the whole that passed. 

Cross-Examined by Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin. 

What land do you hold at Kilmarcanock ?— I hold some small land of Sir Robert • 
a lew acres. 5 

Sir Robert Hudson ? — Yes. 

Since the Election, there has been an ejectment brought against you 3 Yes 

against the commons. 00 J \ 

Of which you hold by Sir Robert Hudson?— Yes. 

That ejectment is not tried yet ?— I do not know. 

You are still holding?— The commons bear it ; we do not know how it is settled, 
x ou do not know the person that went down to you to the country 3 — No 
Do you know what day of the week it was you voted?— I believe it was on 

l'nday. 

Do you know Dublin ? — Yes, I do. 

Can you read and write t—A small deal. 

You went to Cork Hill?— Yes. 

And to Green-street next morning? — Yes. 

T d W ^\k P l,' b ! iC ' h0USe “ Gree “-“re®t?— I am not certain if it was or was not; 

1 do not think it was. ’ 

Y You are registered and appeal- in the books as a voter for five or six years?— 

When did you register?— At the time we got our ground Mr. Grattan’s man 
brought us over some document. 

By the Committee .-]— You voted at the Election ?— Yes 
Was any oath administered to you?— There was. 

Do you recollect what that was ?— Really I cannot say. 

Was it in the Booth where you voted you were sworn ?— No. 

Was it m a room up stairs ?— Yes 

“ " le ' Vh0le “ “‘ isEleC ‘ i “' Por S°' n 6 thm-e? 

too^ate^a^d’w^ o^Iy^e^ved^n/^s^ 6 "* *“ 4 L > « »<“ 

What were jou to get 4f. for?~Por two years' rent, 

What was the 2/. 5 s. for?- For a year’s rent. . .( 

•** 1 got 5 S. more forgetting the rest, 

tote** ; h '! i»t ^ payment for the other four years?— That is what the? 

Mr^HickftnlFj; y* w .‘ h “ nd cam you to give it back again ?— 

Mr. flicks told me that every man did the same. . 

You 
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You never got any rent for it?— No, I never received a penny for that. j u f, n Grantham 

Did you expect to have got a penny except, for the Election ?— No, and I have 

never seen my freehold since. 3 August, 

Do you know you could not vote except you had received this? — No, I do not; 183 '• 

I am an ignorant man. 

You know you were a 40 s. freeholder ?— I suppose it was by Mr. Grattan 's order 
we received it. 

Did you ever vote before? — Never. 

You said you had 10/. to bring you here ? — Yes. 

Is that enough to carry you back? — No, I left the weight of that with my wife 
and children. 

You have had some more for coming here besides the 10/. ? — No. 

How did you pay your expenses?— It was paid for so far. 

Did you not pay any expenses? — No. 

Who paid for you? — The man who brought me here; I cannot tell who he is. 

[The Witness withdrew.] 

John Farrell, called in ; and sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath, as follows : 

YOU have had 10/., have you not? — Yes. John Farrell. 

Before you came away ? — Yes. 

Do you live near Powers Court? — Yes, in that parish. 

You know the last witness, a man of the name of Grantham ? — Yes. 

Did you come in the same car with him to Dublin to vote? — Not in the same car; 

Mr. Lindo I thought it was here you asked me, but I did not come with him there/ 

What took you up to Dublin ? — A bray car. 

How many went in it? — There were six or seven with me. 

Did you go up to vote in Dublin ? — Yes. 

At the Election time? — Yes. 

Are you a freeholder ?— Yes. 

How long have you been so? — Five years ; I went to get my place. 

Where is it? — At Cold Blow. 

How large is your freehold ? — It is four or five beds, between raspberries, and 
so on. 

Do you know your own freehold from the rest of the garden ? — Yes, I do. 

How often have you seen it? — I have not seen it since I took it; but there is a 
division goes down it between the rest ; it goes down by water ; a little shore. 

That divides you from another freehold ? — Yes; mine is the very next to the 
shore ; that is how I know it. 

You have never seen it from that time to this? — No. 

How many in the garden' are there ? — I do not know. 

One hundred and eighty ? — I do not know. 

Who is your tenant ? — The agent that belonged to Mr. Grattan at that time got 
it back in his hands, to manage it for me ; he was to make it good to me, to be 
worth 405. 

What is the name of the agent ? — I do not rightly recollect. 

Do you know if it is Berwick ? — I think it is, and I could not swear it. 

He was to take care of it for you? — Yes. 

Does he send you the raspberries, or keep them ? — I do not know what he does. 

Does he pay you rent regularly ? — 1 did not go for it till I went to vote, 

You never asked for your rent? — No. 

Who is your landlord of the garden ? — Their agent set it to me. 

And then took it of you ? — Yes. 

Then he is your landlord and tenant too? — He took it on condition to mind it, 

He took it on condition for you to vote? — Yes. 

You never saw it since, and you never received'rent till this voting? — No. 

Who brought you to Dublin to receive your rent ? — I do not know. 

Any man who came and said, “ Come to Dublin and vote;” yon went without 
knowing who it was? — Yes ; the man is Mr. Grattan ; he gave us in trust to two 
other men, who we were to vote for. 

You were to vote for Perrin and Harty ? — Yes. 

Where did you go when you went to Dublin? — I do not know the place better 
than Green-street. 

M 5 - • F Did 
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Did you go to Cork Hill ? — That is where Hartyand Perrin live; I have, nothing 
to do with them. 

Did you go to Cork Hill ? — I really do not know where it is. 

Did you go to any other house before you went to Green-street?— I was kept all 
night up in a man’s care. 

What is his name ? — A man of the name of Bowen, from Miltown. 

Where did you go to first .; cannot you distinctly state that ; where did you go to 
first ? — To Francis-street, as near as 1 can tell. 

What did you see there? — I was brought to a place to get my bed and main- 
tenance. 

Who paid for that? — That man. 

Do you know Mr. Hitchcock? — I do not know whether I should know him now 
if he was here. 

Did you see a person called Hitchcock in Dublin at that time ? — I really did not 
know him from another man at that time. 

You went to a public-house that night? — Yes. 

Did any thing pass that night about your rent? — I did not hear a word of it, to 
my knowledge. 

Did you ask for your rent? — Yes. 

Who did you ask for it ? — I do not know, unless it was the agent, or some of the 
agents of the place ; I would not vote till I got my rent. 

That you told them? — Yes. 

You went up next morning to vote ? — The next day. 

Did you go to a house in Green-street ? — Yes. 

Were there bills on that house? — There were bills all up, and a great many bills 
about the place. 

Were there bills of Perrin and Harty, and any bills on the other side ; can you 
read and write ? — I cun read, but very badly. 

Was the house you went to posted over? — I think it was posted about Green- 
street with bills. 

With whose name ? — I cannot tell, for I did not read them, and I will not tell a 
lie; I forgot myself, I do not recollect that I read them. 

What part of the house did you go to ? — I went up stairs. 

Who did you see there ? — I cannot tell ; the people that attended the house. 

What did you receive there? — I received my rent. 

How much ? — They paid me the full account. 

How much ? — The five years. 

How much? — Either 10 1 . or 12 ; I cannot tell how long I had that place- 

How much did you receive ? — Ten or twelve pounds. 

Do not you know what rent was paid you? — Forty shillings a year. 

Was it counted out to you ? — Yes. 

Was it in a bundle ? — Yes, it was reckoned out to me, and then I took some out, 
and returned the rest ; it was reckoned out either 10 /. or 12 1 . 

You do not know how much rent is due to you ? — That was due to me years ; I 
was looking at it, but I do not recollect whether it was five or six years. 

You do not know whether you paid that? — I was paid the full amount ; I think 
it was five years, and coming six ; I was paid five years ; I do not know but I was 
paid six. 

What did you do with- the money ? — I kept out my year’s rent, and returned the 
rest of it. 

Hdw long did you keep the bundle of bank-notes in your hand before you 
gave it to somebody else? — Before I left the room; not long. 

Who did you give it to? — The man that gave it me. 

Do you know Hicks? — I did not see him at all; it was not Hicks; I did not 
go with the other man that was here. 

You gave it back to the man, after you received it?— Yes. 

Did you go and poll then ?— Yes. 

When did you receive it?— I gave it back, all but one year’s rant. 

You 'did notgive it all back ?— No. 

You kept it back before you polled ?—~ I kept a year’s rent entirely. 

Did you not poll first, before this man gave you back 2I. 54. ?-— No; I bad that 
2 1 , the year’s rent ; I did not get 2 l. 5 s. at all. 

You only took 2/. ?-^-No. 

How came you not to get the whole? — Some men got 2 1 , 54., and walked about 
x tlteir 
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their business ; it was late when I got up ; the man that brought me to Francis- John Farrell. 
street, he paid the money, and paid the expenses. “ ~ 

Did you pay? — No, the other man. 3 ^g. e J lst> 

How much rent have you got due to you now? — I really do not know. 

When do you expect to be paid? — I never vote till I am paid. 

You do not expect to be paid till you vote? — I never want to require it. 

By the Committee.'] In point of fact, you took this freehold for the purpose of 
giving a vote, did you? — Yes. 

You do not expect to have any rent, unless there is another Election ? — I never 
meant to look for that. 

You would not go to look for that, unless there was another Election ? — If any 
hardship comes on me, and my rent comes due in time, I would ; if I would not, 

I would drop out, not go to vote at all, if I were not paid my rent. 

You vote for those who pay you the rent? — Yes, for that man, or for his friends. 

You do not vote unless you are paid for it? — Not unless I was paid my year’s 
rent, I could not say I had a vote. 

You would not seek this rent except at Elections? — Yes, I would seek it. 

Would you go every year for your rent? — 1 tell you the reason ; I heard that 
forty-shilling voters were put away, and were gone out. 

You voted in consideration of the rent that was paid you ? — Yes ; unless I paid 
my rent I could not vote. 

What did you do when this freehold was given to you ; did you go to register 
it? — Yes; I got sod and twig possession, and then I registered. 

Did you have a lease upon parchment? — No. 

You never tried to go into your own garden ? — No. 

Did you ever vote before ? — No, 1 did not. 

You have only voted once in your life ? — That is, once 1 thought when I was 
speaking to a gentleman here, that 1 voted for the garden ; but I never did ; it was 
a lease I got. 

You say you have had possession of this lease for five years, and there have. been 
two Elections; did you not vote at an Election before the last? — Never but this 
one ; not one. 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw.] 



James O'Connel, called in ; and sworn. 



By Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin .] — Have you been in the room during the examina- 
tion of the last Witness? — No. 

The Witness applied for his expenses. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath .] — How much have you received?— Ten pounds. 

Has not that paid your expenses ?— No ; I am engaged in business ; I was to 
have left Dublin three weeks before ; the Agent told me I should not be out of 
the way ; that business is of a perishable nature, subject to fluctuation in Man- 
chester ;* upon a contract; it is that’I look to ; I have lost the sale of the article. 

Do you know one William M'Causeland ? — Yes ; I .understand he is a brother- 
in-law of the Chancellor of Ireland. 

Do you know whether Mr. M'Causeland interfered in that last .Election ? — He 
appeared to me to be a very. active person during the Election. 

On what side?— On the side of the Lord Mayor of Dublin and Mr. Perrin. 

Do you know where the Committee-room of Perrin and Ilarty was ? — The Com- 



mittee-room ? • . 

Any house where the business of the Election was carried on t— I n booths, in some 
instances, and in tally-rooms. 

Where were the tally-rooms of Perrin and Harty ?— I think there was one just 
opposite the entrance into the Court-house, but not .in Green-street; I forget the 
name— Ulster-street; one tally-room .was .directly opposite there; there was 

another Committee and tally-room of Mr. Shaw s. 

Never mind Shaw; speak only of the Lord Mayor and Mr. Perrin?— They 
were adjoining ; the opposite parties’ tally-room was nearly adjoining. 

Have they any in Green-street ? Yes. ,■ 

Do you know of a Committee-room in any other part of Dublin f — 1 believe 
the Committee-room was of Shaw and Moore. • 

Do you know Cork Hill?— Yes, opposite the Castle gate ; I think that was 
their Committee-room. 

145. T 2 Were 
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James O' Cornel. Were you ever there? — Yes. 

During the Election ? — Yes. 

3 August Were you ever in the tally-room ? — Yes. 

l831 ' You have been both in the Committee-room of Cork Hill and the other? — Yes. 

Are there any tally-rooms in the Court-house ? — There were booths, I under- 
stood, where the voters polled, and clerks who had poll -books, and necessary 
requisites in the Court-house. 

But what you strictly speak to as tally-rooms, is where they assemble to go up 
in fives? — No; part of this Court-house was divided for temporary divisions, for 
business to go on ; I think they were numerically arranged, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Were there tally-rooms very near? — Yes, there were some up stairs and others 
down stairs. 

Very near the Court-house, or in the Court-house? — Yes, in the Court-house, 
and some were right and left of the entrance. 

Were those which you speak of in the Court-house, down stairs and up stairs, 
were they tally-rooms? — Where the Recorder presides ; it is all one roof ; there was 
a booth there; I forget the number in the other parts of the building; there were 
booths also. 

By the Committee .] — There w'ere no private rooms in the Court-house ? — The 
Assessor’s room was in the Court-house, under the roof. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath.'] — Did you ever see Mr. M'Causeland at the Committee- 
room in Cork Hill? — No ; it was in Portland-street, opposite the booth. 

You had some conversation with him? — I had. 

Was that on the subject of the Election ; do not tell what it was? — It was con- 
nected with the Election. 

Did you ever see Mr. William Ivurtland ? — Yes. 

What was he in this Election? — He appeared to be a very active agent, and 
resides at 1 35, Cupel-street, a shopkeeper. 

He was an active agent for whom ? — For the present Members. 

Now did you ever see him at either the tally-room of the Sitting Members, or at 
the Committee-room ?- — I saw him at each of those places by appointment ; I saw 
him at Cork Hill. 

By his appointment? — Yes. 

Was that in the Committee-room ? — It was in the street, opposite the booths. 

That was where the question was made ? — Yes. 

But where did you meet him at the Committee-room at Cork Hill ? — At the 
door. 

Was your appointment to meet at the door? — To meet at the Committee- room 
at nine o’clock in the morning, and we arrived nearly the same time ; I was a little 
before. 

What passed between you and Kurtland ; state every thing that passed on that 
occasion ? 

By the Committee.] — What are you ? — I am engaged in a trade between Dublin 
and Manchester. 

As an agent? — As a merchant on my own account. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath.] — State what passed between you and Kurtland in the 
Committee-room ? — The meeting at Cork Hill was the result of a previous conver- 
sation in Altiman-street ; the meeting at the Committee-room at Cork Hill resulted 
from a previous conversation in Altiman-street the night before. 

Tell the Committee that conversation before you come to the other ? — The first 
was with Mr. Kurtland. 

Did you state to Mr. Kurtland, or did Mr. Kurtland state to you, the conversa- 
tion you had with M'Causeland ? — He did in substance, and it surprised me how he 
came to know of it. 

State what it was that Kurtland said to you ? — He said, “ I understand your 
“name isO’Connel?” I said, " It is.” He said, “I understand you have some 
“ voters.” “ I do not know how you could know that,” says I, “ it could not be by 
“ inspiration.” He laughed; the conversation with Mr. M'Causeland was only five 
minutes before that. I said, I had a conversation with another gentleman.”. He 
said, “'I am the person now to treat with you.” 

That was Kurtland ? — Yes, Kurtland told me that. 

Goon, will you? — Finding he was in possession of the conversation that had 
occurred previously to M'Causeland ahd me, I had no hesitation in disclosing the 
matter to him. 

Had 
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Had you communicated that to any body else but to Mr. M'Causeland ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

Finding him in possession of what you five minutes before told Mr. M'Causeland, 
you had no hesitation with him? — No, it could not be more than five minutes. 

Go on with that conversation ? — Says he, “ 1 understand you have some voters 
this conversation was subsequent to the conversation with Mr. M'Causeland. 

By the Committee .] — Previous to your meeting him at Cork Hill? — Yes, the 
night before the meeting at Cork Hill; this was on the Thursday the 14th of May. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath.] — That is at the middle of the Election? — Yes, 
Mr. M'Causeland took out a tablet or case to take my name and address ; that was 
previous to the conversation with Kurtland. “ How many of these persons have 
you?” he said, “ I am certain of five; there is a promise of four more ; that will 
make nine.” “ Yes,” says I. I had seen these voters at Dublin ; they came under 
the denomination of Coal Blow Lane men ; I had a conversation with these men 
the day before ; one of these I knew particularly ; he said, “ He had come to town 
to make money.” Mr. M'Causeland took down my address on the tablet; and 
then, after asking the number, I told him what they expected, which was 10/. ; he 
said, that was too much. 

By the Committee.] — Ten pounds for each man? — Yes; he walked off, and Kurt- 
land came up and got into conversation ; he resumed the conversation I had had 
with Mr. M'Causeland ; it was then agreed upon that they were to have 5/. a head. 

That was agreed with Mr. Kurtland? — Yes, but in the event of nine, 1 said, 

“ I can’t be positive there will be nine, but I am sure of five.” “ Well,” says he, 

“ we will say nine ;” says he, “ 5 1. a-piece, save 50/. ; you know what the other ,5 1. 
are for.” I understood that was for myself. I said, “ I think I do.” “ But,” says 
he, “ for as many as you can bring you shall have 1 1 . for each man.” 

For yourself? — Y es, and they shall have 5 1 . a-piece. 

By the Committee.]— One pound per man for conducting money ?•— Yes, as a com- 
pliment for my trouble. When will you have these men forthcoming?” I said, 

“ I think at an early hour to-morrow morning.” He said, “ Well, where are we to 
meet?” I said to Kurtland, “ I shall meet you at the Committee-room,” where 
they took the car for the conveyance of them to the poll, where they were to poll. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath.] — That was at Cork Hill? — Yes. 

Did you agree to meet them at Cork Hill or bring them ?— I agreed to meet 
Kurtland at nine o’clock in the morning following this conversation, ^happened 
to have arrived at Cork Hill about five minutes before he did ; “ Oh,” says he, 
“ I am sorry I was not so punctual as 1 intended.” I said, “It is of no conse- 
quence.” He said, “ Where are these men r there arc six of them at the door ready 
to take the car.” Others of them did not appear then ; they were taken to Green- 
street, where they were to vote. 

By the Committee.] — To the tally-room ? — Yes. 

Did you go with them? — I walked; I started some short time before the car, 
hut- 1 had the car in view ; the car was after me; 1 walked quickly; I arrived at 
the tally-room before they did ; the car came up here ; this man, Mr. Kurtland, 
handing them over. 

Did Kurtland come in the car with them? — Kurtland arrived at the booth 
before the car, but came away after the conversation, but did not wait to see them 
off; I waited to see them off; I said these are the men; there were but six; 
they were taken into a waste house, it seemed to be ; it seemed to be locked up ; 
they were put into a yard, and I was in the act of taking their names on separate 
slips of paper. 

Was this in Green-street ? — No, the other street. 

Ulster-street? — Ulster-street, just opposite the Court-house.; quite close. Two 
or three persons, who appeared to be agents, were collected about them. I was in 
the act of taking down some of their names on slips of paper. A man of the name 
of Collins, connected with the Election as an agent, came up ; “Who are you?” 
said he ; I made him no answer. Another man cried out, “ He has just come out 
of the enemy’s camp;” that is the expression he made use of. The person who 
made this observation, I suppose, two or three years ago, I had a quarrel with ; he 
caused this alarm. Collins came up, and struck at me violently several blows on 
the head and chest, and blooded me. Two or three others came. It was as much 
as they could to save my countenance. Mr. Kurtland said, “ You are all, wrong; 
he is a friend of mine.” I was indebted to him for safety. I bled profusely from the 
blows I received from Collins ; and after the observation of Mr. Kurtland, Collins 
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came up, put his hat under his arm, and apologized, and said he was labouring 
under a mistake. I told him that that apology was not very satisfactory to me ; 
that I should take another course with him ; and I went immediately, during the 
heat of the moment, to the Police Office in Henry-street, and told the circumstance 
to the Magistrates. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath .’]— Will you confine yourself to what took place at the 
Election; you came biclf from the Police Office ?— Yes ; whenever I made my 
appearance the common persons connected with the Election hooted and used very 
indecent language to me ; I thought it was not safe to appear at all during the latter 
part of the Election. 

By the Committee .'] — What happened then ? — After these men were delayed for 
some time, Kurtland had some conversation with Peter Kennedy ; he was one of 
these men. 

By Mr. Serjeant O'Logklin .] — What is that you have in your hand ? — I took 
the names of these then down, according to Kurtland’s direction. 

At the time? — Yes ; I perceived Kurtland speaking to Kennedy, and afterwards 
to Farrell ; there were two of them ; he went away discreetly, with his back 
turned to me ; and there was a note in his hand, which appeared to me to be put 
in the hand of this man. I said, “ What have you got?” and Mr. Kurtland 
showed in his hand a five pound note. 

That was one of the men you brought ? — Yes, he was one of the six ; I am not 
sure if it is Farrell or another name ; I lost the card ; he got two one-pound notes 
and three sovereigns ; one of the six. 

Was this name Kurtland ?— Yes ; says I to Kurtland, “ This is very unhand- 
some treatment I have received.” lie says, “ I am sorry for it ; let me see you in 
the course of the day.” 1 Called in the evening. “ Oh,” says he, “ you have 
been seen coming out of Mr. Shaw’s and Mr. Moore’s tally-room.” He was 
quite right; I went in to make a memorandum. He said, “ I am afraid it is 
dangerous to have anything to do with you.” “ Perhtips,” says I, “ when you are 
more at leisure, if you tell me your address, I shall tell you a little more of the 
subject.” He says, “ I am always at home, at No. 135, Capel-street.” I called 
at nine o’clock the following day, and I think it was his lady said he was up stairs 
dressing, and if I would wait he would be down. “ Well !” says he ; he did not 
seem to know me at all. I said, “ Perhaps you are more at leisure than yesterday.” 
Says he, “ I don’t know you at all.” He turned his back quite abruptly, and 
walked into the parlour. I thought it was my duty to walk out. 

Is that all you know ? — That is all on that subject. 

Who turned his back? — Mr. Kurtland, the man with whom I had the under- 
standing. 

By the Committee .] — Did this man receive 5/. after voting for Mr. Kurtland? 
— .Before they came to the place. 

You only saw two paid ? — Only two. 

You received no money yourself? — No. 

You had no money transactions with Mr. Kurtland? — No. 

You were to have had 1 1 . per man ? — Yes, that was the ageeement. 

Did you know if the six voted ? — I was not present at their voting, but I saw 
him in the tally-room ; there was some question as to his eligibility, but I did not 
see him vote ; I have reason to think they did vote, in consequence of seeing them 
there. 

Did you ever see Kurtland give any money to one of these men ?— -Yes. 

You said there were six ; do you know if the remaining four received any 
money ? — No. 

By the Committee .] — Can you swear that Kurtland gave this man the money ? — • 
I don’t swear positively, but they put their hands in their pockets ; I asked the man 
what he had got, and he showed the note. 

Did you say Farrell was the man who got il. ? — I am not positive, but it was 
ohe of the six that came in the car. 

You are sure of the condition? — Yes. 

You don’t know that that man who had the 5/. note in his hand voted?— Yes, 
he did vote. 

You said you did not know from your own knowledge, if they did vote l — I saw 
him in the Assessor’s room; the conversation with M'Causeland was previous to 
the meeting. 

YoU had mentioned the subject to nobody else ? — No. 

What 
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What passed between you and M'Causeland ?— Pie took out a tablet, and he 
took the address and the number of voters that I had ; that was all that topk place 
between M‘Causeland and me, with this exception ; I told them what their ex- 
pectations would be ; 1 o ; he said that was too much. 

Are you a voter ? — No, I have no connection with the Election further than 

I have stated. Cross-Examined by Mr. Serjeant O' Laghlin. 

You have told the Committee you were in trade in Dublin and Manchester? 
— Yes. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath .’] — Did you, in fact, get any votes for Mr. Shaw, either 
directly or indirectly?— -Neither indirectly or directly did I have any communi- 
cation with Mr. Shaw and Mr. Moore; nothing farther than that I mentioned 
this circumstance to the brother of the Recorder the very day that it occurred. 

You never did act for them?— Never in any capacity. 

By Mr. Serjeant O'Logh lift.] — Was it after Collins struck at you that you 
mentioned this circumstance to the brother of the Recorder? — Aftervyards, of 
course. . . 

Did you mention the conversation ; was it before or alter Collins struck you, you 
mentioned the conversation with Mr. M'Causeland? — Collins striking me was the 
first act that took place on the booth ; it was between five and six o’clock ; I had 
mentioned it to Mr. Shaw, the young gentleman I knew to .be connected with the 
Post Office. 

In what part of Dublin is your establishment?— I resided in Dublin the last 
sixteen years ; the nature of the article I deal in does not require an establishment ; 

I buy it at Manchester, and I ship it by the first conveyance- 

When you get to Dublin, wb«t do you do with it ? — I buy at Dublin, and send 
it to Manchester. 

Where do you reside there?-— No. 4 > Stafford-street, is my address. 

Do you reside there ?— No, I do not. 

Where do you reside?' — When I lived in Dublin I resided in lodgings for a time, 
not knowing exactly wha,t time J would come away. 

But as a merchant in the Manchester .trade, what is your fixed residence ? — My 
fixed residence is 4, Stafford-street, where I have given my address ; I did not reside 
there, but it was my address I gave. 

Where do you reside in Dublin ? — I am a weekly lodger in Dublin ; sometimes 
I have occasion to go to Kilkenny on various other concerns. 

In fact you have no fixed place of residence in Dublin, but you occasionally 
reside in weekly tenements or lodgings? — Yes. 

Where were you last ; what was the last weekly one ? — It was No. 74, Exchange- 
street. I left Dublin ; 1 had been for a week ; it is within a door or two of 
Crampton-court ; I had been there pnly ten days ; I was in Kilkenny the week 
before that. 

Where did you receive the Speaker’s warrant to attend here? — I received the 
Speaker’s warrant at 26, Rutland-street, at Mr. Montgomery’s, the agent; it is at 
the head of the Rotunda. 

What money did you get to come over? — I got 10 l. from Mr. Montgomery when 
I got the Speaker’s warrant. 

Did you get any thing before that ?— No. 

Did you say any thing about 1 0 /. for clothes ? — I did not. 

To any person ? — No, not tp him. 

To any person? — I did. 

What did you say about clothes ; did you not say you should get 10 /. for clothes 
before you could make your appearance? — I said it was necessary for me to have 
money for an outfit; I explained why I was so circumstanced, as I lost at Man- 
chester on the 25th of May 200/. . 

You said it was necessary to get 10Z. for an outfit ? — I think I said 15 1 . > he said 
•he was allowed 10/., and he gave me 10 /. for the expenses.. 

Did you not get 10/. for clothes? — I got 10/. for the entire. 

Did you say you should want 10/. for clothes ? — Perhaps I might. 

Are you not sure ? — Perhaps I did. 

Are you not sure ?■ — -Something of the kind ; I think I said 15L 

For clothes ?— Not for clothes. 

Did you say anything for clothes ?— Yes, I said if he would give me 1 5 /. I would 
pay my expenses up to London. 

■45. p 4 What 
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What did you say about clothes? — I said I wanted to lay out some money in 
clothes. 

Will you give the list to the Committee ; the list of those names you had to 
refresh your memory with ? — [The Witness handed in the papers .] 

What connection have you with the farm of Kilmarcanock ; the farm where these 
Coal Blow Lane voters came from ? — None whatever. 

Did you know Peter Kennedy before this Election? — I did not. 

Did you know John Farrell before this Election ? — No. 

The John Farrell you speak of was one of the Coal Blow Lane freeholders ? 

I understood so. 

Among this list there is John Grantham, Coal Blow Lane ; he was also one of 
the nine or ten ? — The name was given me by Mr. Kennedy. 

And John Farrell was one ?— It was from Kennedy I got all the information 
respecting them. 

What papers have you before you now ? — These are the addresses. 

Will. you show them to the Committee ? — [Papers arc handed to the Committee .] 
— They are private addresses ; I don’t refer to them for information ; they happen 
to be collected among them. 

You saw Mr, M'Causeland in Ulster-street? — Yes, in the first instance. 

What day was that; fix it particularly? — It was the day previously to the occur- 
rence, and I think it was Thursday the 7 2th. 

You are sure it was Thursday ?— -Yes, I think so : the occurrence took place on 
the 73th, and I think that was on Friday. 

Was John Farrell the man you spoke of; and have you seen him in town ? — 
No, I have not seen any of them since. 

Did you see the last Witness examined here ? — No. 

Did you see a person of the name of Grantham ? — No, not that I know of’; 
I would not know any of their faces now, with the exception of Kennedy ; I think 
not, for the conversation I had with him occurred in the evening; it was from 
Kennedy I got all the information, and the number of persons he would bring. 

How can you swear that you saw John Farrell take two one pound notes in his 
hand, and three in sovereigns ? — That was the day of polling. 

You have said you cannot swear to the polling of any of them ? — I believe it was 
Farrell who got the two one pound notes and three sovereigns ; that is the day 
I brought him to Ulster-street, and that he polled ; I have never seen him since. 

Nor before? — Yes, I saw him before ; he was one of the six. 

When did you first see Farrell ?— I saw him, I think, two days before, in 
Francis-street. 

You saw John Farrell? — Yes. 

You are positive as to that? — I am positive it was there ; I met the entire party. 

Was it before Thursday you saw him ?— Before lie polled. 

Was it the day before your interview with M'Causeland that you saw Farrell in 
Francis-street r— The day before, I think; it certainly was before the conversation 
with M'Causeland. 



These several persons were all freeholders ?— I don’t know that. 

They were not freemen ?— They were represented to me as freeholders. 

You know all the freeholders were going with Perrin and Harty ?— I did not 
know them ; I don t think I knew any of them, with the exception of Peter Ken- 
nedy ; it was the general impression that they would all go with them. 

Fix exactly where it was you say Kurtland turn his back to you, and, as you 
think, put a note in the hand of Kennedy ?— In the lower part of this booth, where 
they were taken in off the car; it was a dilapidated old house; it had more the 
appearance of a stable than an office. 

Was it in the Court-house? — The booth was opposite the Court-house in 
Altiman-street. 

The booth or the tally-room ? — Perhaps I am confusing them ; either one or the 
other. 

Who were there besides yourself, Kennedy and Kurtland? — Kennedy was first 
with Kurtland. 3 

In this particular transaction, when Kurtland turned his back and put something 
into Kennedy’s hand ? — A number of persons were in this booth, voters and clerks, 
and people connected with the Election. 

Probably forty or fifty ? — About twenty. 

. Did 
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Did this occur after Collins had struck at you, and after you were accused of J, "" cs Q'Co nnel ^ 
coming from the enemy’s camp? — Oh no, not at all. 3 Au tj 

Do you mean to say, that the money you say you saw given, was given before 1831. 
Collins struck at you ? — I do ; I think it was the first act after the}' came from the car. 

This vVas when the money was in treaty ; they were taken off the car and went in. 

There was not a lapse of five minutes between the conversations with Kurtland and 
the voters when Collins struck at me. 

Before you were struck at you saw this done? — It could not be after, for they 
hurled me out and kicked me. 

You came from the Police Officer— 1 That was a long time after the occurrence. 

/ But this occurred after the arrival of these persons, of course? — The circumstance 
of Kurtland with those voters was about eleven o’clock ; 1 came from the Police 
Office about five ; it was long subsequently. 

‘ You went to Kurtland next morning? — Yes. 

That is, after you had a communication with the Recorder’s brother? — Yes, 

Had you any previous acquaintance with James M'Causeland ? — Never. 

You never knew anything about him ? — Not before the conversation I had with 
him. 

. You came up to this gentleman in the street? — I asked for him ; 1 asked some 
person connected with the Election? Which was Mr. M'Causeland ; lie pointed him 
out to me, and said he was a fair-complexioned man, a tall gentlemanly man. 

, You went up and told him you were certain of live, and you had been promised 
four more? — 1 did. 

And that they asked 10/.? — Yes, they expected 10/.; I told him what their 
.expectations would be. 

And this gentleman, without knowing anything of you, said, That is too much ?” — 

No. he walked up to the Sheriff’s prison, in the same street ; and whilst he was 
walking lie was making this memorandum in his tablet of my name and address. 

' He said to you, without any previous acquaintance with you, “ That is too 
much?”* — Yes, lie did ; he turned, and in less than five minutes Kurtland came up, 
and resumed the conversation, which surprised me ; I made this observation ; I said, 

“ It could not be by inspiration, you know.’’ 

It was a voluntary matter on your part to speak to Mr. M'Causeland ? — It was 
understood that money was laid out very profusely ; I went in consequence of that. 

Your address is at 4, Stafford-strcet ? — The person who owns the house, is 
Mr. Huber, an old acquaintance of mine; and any commands of mine, in the shape 
of a note or a letter, he allows me to address to him ; my residence in Dublin being 
'uncertain, in consequence of the pursuit of my business ; that is why I give that as 
a friend’s place. 

Before parting with this part of the case, your residence is in 74, Stock Exchange- 
Street? — I am almost sure it is 74, hut it is within a few doors of Crampton-court ; 

I had not been there more than ten days after coining from Kilkenny. 

' Do you remember any tiling of a transaction about some spoons at a public-house ? 

: — Yes, I do. 

Was there ever a charge made against you about those spoons? — There was a 
charge made in the company there, of somebody taking one spoon that was missing. 

You were, among the rest, charged with it ? — I was. 

How long is it since that occurred r — I think in the month of March last. 

Where have you been, since you came to London ? — I am stopping at the British 
Coffee-house, in Cockspur-street, in consequence of a gentleman who travelled with 
me, and who requested 1 would stop there. 

Who is he ? — He is an attorney at Kilkenny ; he said it was a very respectable 
place ; I stopped with him, and that is his card. [ Witness produced a card.'] 

What is his name? — Denrouche; since I left Dublin I am quite nervous and 
very bilious. 

You were never nervous before? — I am naturally nervous and delicate in my 
constitution, and have been always. 

What is the name of the publican who made this charge ? — -A man of the name 
of Iieaf. 1 

In what part of Dublin does he reside ? — At Henry-street. 

Are you a native of Dublin ?— No. 

Where did you come from? — I have been at Dublin fifteen years. 

Was it from Cork you came? — Yes. 

Why did you leave it?— In consequence of losing a situation. 

■ 145. G What 
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What situation ? — I was a ship-broker. 

How could you lose that situation ?— I did ; and I was subsequently a ship-broker 
in Dublin. . 

How could you lose that situation ? — I had a connection with the Long Room, a 
clerk, a cousin of mine, that lived there. 

How could you be dismissed from the situation? — The office was abolished, and 
the abolition of the duties caused a great change in the business; there was nothing 
to which, as a ship-broker, I could attend to. 

Re-Examined by Mr. Serjeant- Heath. 

A ship-broker’s is not a place ; it is a business? — It is doing business for ship 
captains or commercial people. 

Passing things at the Custom-house ?— Yes, clearing vessels m and out. 

Though you deal between Manchester and Dublin, it is not in a very large way ? 
— Very limited. 

You have a respectable place to refer to in Dublin ? — Yes ; I am in respectable 
connections in Manchester ; I have transacted business there six or seven years. 

Your private lodging is very humble? — It is adequate to my rank in life. 

By Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin.]— What is the perishable article you deal in ? — Per- 
haps you would fancy embarking in it ; it is starch used by the calico manufac- 
turers in Manchester. 

From whom did you purchase the last article in Dublin ? — I purchased of a 
Mr. Highland, and of George Camel, and some lots of Mr. Colvin ; and of a 
Mr. R ey I purchased several lots, at St. James’s Gate. 

Why did you call it a perishable commodity r— It is subject to great fluctuation ; 
if it gets any damp it is a total loss. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath.] — Once wetted, you cannot put it in the same state ? — 
It is impossible ; it deteriorates in weight and in quality ; it becomes a total loss. 

Collins, the man who struck you, had had a quarrel with you? — Never; but the 
man who recollected me, and said I came out of the enemy’s camp, I had quar- 
relled with three years. I knew Collins several years, he is connected with the 
weighing of potatoes in St. George’s Quay. 

What is his Christian name?— I do not know ; his name is Collins. 

Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin requested that two of the cards with the names 
John Grantham and Farrell, should be put in. 

Bi/ Mr. Serjeant Heath.] — Who gave you those names? — I took them from 
Kennedy. 

Do you know their persons at all? — No, I do not. 

Except Kennedy, you know none of the party? — No; Kennedy is the only man 
that I would know now. 

What is the man you had the falling out with ? — Blackburn ; he holds a situa- 
tion in the Steam Packet Office ; it was his brother. There was some mistake ; 
I had some difference in getting the goods out ; I had a quarrel with the 
brother ; it led to my making an application to his employers, and on that account 
the brother had a feeling towards me ; he thought I was badly dealt with, by his 
detaining goods and in the steam-packet. That is the only reason. 

By the Committee.]— You consider yourself ill-used by Kurtland? — Yes; and 
not only that, but it has continued all through the piece ; any thing but 
gentlemanly. 

You got no money, but plenty of blows?— Severe blows; I bled profusely in 
the mouth and nose. I was always accustomed to clothes. 

By the Committee.] — You wanted that 15/.? — Yes. 

If they would pay that, you would pay your expenses ? — Yes. 

You did want clothes? — Yes, I did indeed ; 1 had a loss. 

Who gave you these names ? — Peter Kennedy. 

Who wrote them? — I did. 

From whose dictation did you write them? — From information I got from 
Kennedy. 

Have you any objection to those cards being left here ? — None. 

Who desired you to put the names on the card? — Mr. Kurtland. 

You have written every one separate ? — Yes. 

That was by Mr. Kurtland’s desire? — Yes. 

By 
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By the Committee .'] — Are you a Protestant or a Catholic ? — I am a Catholic ; 
perhaps a bad one. 

Why have you a reason not to give your residence in Dublin ? — I have given 
my residence. 

You seemed to have some reason in not giving your residence ? — I made no 
objection to give it. 

You don’t stay long in Dublin; where is your residence in Manchester? — I 
stopped the last seven times in Manchester at the White Horse, in Hanging 
Ditch. 

You have spoken of two persons you had money given to ; should you know 
either of those persons that you saw ? — Peter Kennedy is the only man ; I don’t 
know Farrell ; 1 have no objection to give the address of the persons I have dealt 
with for the last five or six years ; I am continually on the move. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath .] — Did Kurtland give a reason why he should put the 
names on the cards ; Mr. Kurtland desired you to write the names on the cards 
separately ; did he give you a reason ?— Yes. 

What ? — That there might be no mistake as to the persons voting ; to put each 
man’s name, and I think he said something about his address, on a separate slip ol 
paper, that he may know them ; but while I was in the act of doing this I received 
this usage ; I was quite confused at the moment. 

Did you see the money in Mr. Kurtland’s hands ? — No, in Kennedy’s hands. 

Have you had any communication with Kennedy since r — No, I have never seen 
him since. 

How much did you receive here ; you said 10 /. ? — T eg. 

You did not get the 15/.? — No. 

You did not get 1 /. a vote, though you promised them ? — Not a shilling ; it was 
in consequence of that I made a communication to Mr. Shaw of the usage I 
received. 

You stated, it appeared to you that Kennedy got 5/., and you think he voted ; 
but you are not prepared to speak to these two facts? — I saw him in the Assessor’s 
room ; and I believe the custom was or is, that they voted in the first place, and if 
there is any objection made, they go to the Assessor s room. I swear positively I 
saw the 5/. note in his hand after the communication with Kurtland ; 1 asked him 
what he had got, and he showed the note ; the number of the note appeared to be 
foremost; 5 /. Bank of Ireland note. 

Did you see Kurtland put anything into Kennedy’s hand? — I could not say if it 
was a note ; I saw him put something into his hand immediately afterwards. 

Are you sure it was the five pound note ? — I have no doubt that what I saw in 
Kennedy’s hand was a five pound note. 

[The Witness withdrew.] 

Henry Kempston, called in, and sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath. 

WHAT is your Christian name? — Henry. 

Do you live in Dublin ? — Yes. 

Are you a freeman ? — lam. 

Did you vote at any former Election for any parties ? — 1 did. 

For whom? — For Mr. Shaw. 

• Do you hold any appointment under the Lord Lieutenant? — I am glover to the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

Have you his Arms up r — I have not his Arms ; I have a board stating I am such. 

• How long have you been so ? — From the first time he took the government of- 
Ireland. 

That you had when Lord Anglesey first came over ?— Yes. 

By the Committee ]. — Where did you live in Dublin ?— No, 41, Nassau-street. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath .] — Do you know Captain Hart ? I do. 

Have you had communications with him in your business with the Castle. 

I have frequently had communications with him. . 

Did you have any communication, or did you see him, on the subject of this 
Election r- — He called upon me on that subject. 

Can you tell what time that was before the Election ?— I cannot precisely state ; 
it was before the Election. 

What did he say to you ; was it about the Election ? — Yes, it was. 

State what it was?— Captain- Hart called on me before the Election, and- first 
. 145 G 2 asked 
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asked tne was 1 an elector, or had I a vote ; I cannot say with certainty j. lie told 
me he came from the Lord Lieutenant to request that I would give support ; I 
cannot positively say whether lie spoke in the plural or in the singular number ; 
whether he stated that the Lord Lieutenant’s wish was that I should support the 
Lord Mayor and Perrin or not, or whether he asked me to support the Lord 
Mayor only ; I cannot state precisely whether I was asked to support one or both. 
I then stated, that I thought Reform was wanted, but I did not think that I could 
give my support to them, because I had always espoused a body in the City who 
were considered to be of the ascending party ; that I was originally an active agent 
of Mr. Moore’s; and under those circumstances I was afraid I could not do so. 

Had you been on Mr. Moore’s committee formerly ? — I think I was ; I co- 
operated with every agent there ; I was an agent of Mr. Moore’s ; I espoused his 
cause. 

You stated that, to Captain Hart?— I don’t know that I stated that ; he then told 
me, that I had the Lord. Lieutenant’s Arms over my door, and if I did not support 
the Lord Lieutenant I should take them down. He staled, that unless I acceded 
to the wish of the Lord Lieutenant, I should take down the Arms ; he stated the 
Arms. I either stated, that I Lad or had not the Arms. He, in speaking of the 
circumstance, mentioned the Arms. 

Yours has not the Arms? — No, I have the description. 

He said, you should take down the Arms? — Yes. 

Will you state all that passed? — In the course of the conversation, before he left 
me, “ Shall I say that you will support the Lord Mayor? shall I take down your 
name?” I said then he might do so. 

That he might say you would support the Lord Mayor? — I gave him permission 
to put me down as one of the Lord Mayor’s supporters. 

By the Committee .] — Did you vote for the Lord Mayor? — Yes. 

Did you vote for Perrin also? — I did. 

. Had you promised your vole on either side, before that time ?^No, I had not. 

How should you have voted if it had not been for this interview ? — For Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Shaw. 

Did you know Captain Hart before? — Yes. 

What is he? — I rather think he holds an appointment under the Lord, 
Lieutenant. 

Had you any communication with him?— I would have avoided any interview if 
I had known of his coming.. 

Have you, connected with the business of the Castle, communications with Captain 
Hart? — I have had occasiou to communicate with Captain Iiart. 

Do you know what he is in the Castle? — I cannot exactly say ; it is said he is 
Comptroller; I cannot positively say. 

It you had hills at the Castle, in your business as glover, to whom should you 
have gene?— Formerly Captain Hart paid our bills; as yet I have had no money 
from the Castle. 

Since his last payment? — The last payment was from Captain Hart. 

That was when Lord Anglesey was Lord Lieutenant before? — Yes. 

When he was Viceroy, Captain Hart officiated and paid the bills ?— Yes. 

You have had no bills paid since ?— No, they were cashed before. 

They are not so now ? — No ; I beg to be allowed to correct a mistake ; every 
thing he has himself he pays himself ; it is his sons’ bills that are not paid ; his 
d aughters’ are. 

Were you on the Committee at all, on Shaw and Moore’s Committee, before this, 
transaction hetween you and Captain Hart ?— On the present Election, no ; I 
could not act for them on the present occasion. 

Had you attended meetings of their friends on this Election? — No, I had not; 
I avoided taking any part ; I did not think it proper, when I voted on the other 
side, that I should take any active part for their opponents. 

Can you say whether in this present Election, the one in which Captain Hart 
came to you, were you in the Committee for Mr. Shaw and Mr. Moore ?— \ 
was not. 

Had you attended any meeting of their friends ? —No, not to rpy knowledge; 

• Before Captain Hart called for you ?— No, not to my knowledge. 

Cross-Examined by Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin . 

You say you voted for Perrin and Harty ? — Yes. 

- After 
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After this, conversation you had .with Captain Hart, before you voted, was there Henry. Kemp^- 
anv communication made to you as to your voting any way you pleased, and before ~ “ 
you voted ? — Captain Hart sent a message through a friend ot mine, that 1 might 13 l8 ° v 

v 0 t e as 1 pleased ; a promise was recorded in the book for the Lord Mayor at the 
time, which I could not break. 

Was not the communication this, that you might vote any way you pleased, 
uninfluenced by any conversation on the subject? — They were my words; the 
message sent to me was, to do as I pleased ; I considered the construction put on 
that was such as I had given to it. 

You publicly declared?— I did say Captain Hart was a friend of mine ; I 
thought he felt uncomfortably situated ; I thought it incumbent on me to make 
that declaration. 

You wrote that paper ? — Yes. 

By the Committee .] — You thought Captain Hart had exceeded his instructions? 

^-1 did not ; I know nothing about his instructions. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath .] — Did you consider he was in a scrape at that 
time in writing that Letter?— I considered he felt uncomfortably circumstanced, 
and as he was a friend of mine, I wished to exhibit him in a more pleasing point 



of view. 

You thought he had got into some difficulty? — Yes. 

Is he now at the Castle ? — I believe he is. 

You understood, by the message sent to you, that you were relieved from that 
promise, though you did not choose to act so ? — I did not understand so at all. 

What do you understand by the message? — Yes, 1 beg pardon; I certainly 
did feel relieved from the promise, but not from the promise made to the person 
to the Lord Mayor; I thought I should not do that, without the permission 
of the Lord Mayor ; I did not think Captain Hart could absolve me from my 
promise. , , , , . , , 

Did you fancy yourself released by that message, from the promise you made to 
Captain Hart ? — I think not ; inasmuch as Captain Hart had my promise in support 
of the Lord Mayor. 

Supposing you had not promised the Lord Mayor, would ; you have thought 
yourself exonerated from the promises to Captain Hart ? — \ es ; 1 would have voted 
the other way. ...... T , 

• You considered yourself released from the apprehension ot losing the Lord 
Lieutenant’s custom, incase you had not voted for the Lord Mayor? f hat was 
part of the reason ; the other, it was in my power to serve Captain Hart, and my 
public opinion of him. _ , . . 

Did Captain TIart direct you to read that Letter? — I had no communication 
with Captain Hart, in the most remote degree, on the subject here. 

Was that message sent to you by a mutual friend ? Yes. 

Did that friend suggest you writing the Letter to the newspaper . When that 
friend told me, he observed that he thought it was a confidential communication; 
and when my name was mentioned in the papers, which 1 did not like, I went to ms 
friend and consulted him, and of course had his permission to give that state- 
ment which I afterwards published ; and I think I read it to him. 

Was it su<™ested by a friend of yours to make that statement . It was not. 

You communicated that to him ?— Yes ; and I had his persuasion to do so. - 
You are satisfied by this publication, this Letter that you published ; those are 
your real sentiments?— The Letter is not quite explanatory; it is more fullyex- 
plained by a packet which took up my words. 

By Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlbi .]— Did you not state tins publicly, that the commu- 
nication made to him was, that it was desirable he should exercise his privileges as 
an elector in any way he pleased, uninfluenced by any conversation on the subject . 
—I published those words. vr 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath .]— But did you state it verbally ? -No. 

■ By the Committee.]— Have you inserted that Letter m a newspaper, having sup- 
posed Captain Hart in a difficulty, to extricate him from that difficulty .'-Yes, 
that is not explanatory ; another paper took up the explanation, which I would 
rather they had not done. • , , ' ' T 

Did Captain Hart say, when he came to you, that lie came from the Lord 
Lieutenant; did he specify his name ?— lie said he came with a request from the 
Lord Lieutenant, or words to that effect. 

, . „ ’ g es What 
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Henry Kempston. What was the date of this communication with your friend ; was it subsequent 
to observations in the public press ? — I could not answer to the date. 

3 i83^? t ’ You recollect about the date?— It might have been before I voted; it would 

have been of no use. 

Some days afterwards you communicated with Captain Hart? — Yes. 

Several days elapsed before your friend came ? — It was some time. 

Was it subsequent to the time when observations appeared in the public press on 
the subject? — It might have been all subsequent to my having voted; the commu- 
nication might have been previous. I beg to add another word ; I had another 
reason for the publication of that Letter ; I felt very grateful towards the Marquis 
of Anglesey ; I wished him to think I was not ungrateful, and with that view I made 
use of the publication to bring him out of it. 

Should you have voted for the Lord Mayor, had you not been asked to do so 
by Captain Hart, in that interview in which the Lord Lieutenant’s name was men- 
tioned ? — I think I should not. 



[The Witness mthdrczo.\ 



IVilliam Cooper. 



William Cooper called in, and sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath, 
as follows : 

WHAT are you ? — An attorney. 

Do you live in Dublin ?— Yes. 

Had you anything to do with this Election? — I was concerned for Mr. Shaw. 
As one of the agents ? — As one of the agents. 

You had a considerable number of professional persons engaged on this occasion, 
and all pretty active? — -Yes. 

Do you know Mr. M'Causeland ? — Yes, I do. 

What is he? — An attorney. 

Did you see him during this Election? — Yes, I did. 

Did you see him acting in the Election for any party ? — I saw him in one of the 
booths. 

What was he doing? — Returning thanks for Perrin and Harty. 

To the voters ? — ’After they voted he said, “ We are very much obliged to you.” 
Did you see him in any other part? — No, I did not, except going up and down 
as a gentleman would from one place to another. 

Do you know Hitchcock? — I know him by sight; I have no acquaintance with 
him. 



Is he an attorney ? — I believe he is. 

Did you see him during the Election? — Yes, I did. 

Did you see him do anything at the Assessor’s room or at the booth? — I saw him 
with Mr. Shaw conducting the poll; I saw him come back again; he was an 
active gentleman. 

Did you hear him object to the votes ? — No. 

Did you hear him speak? — Not that I recollect; I saw him actively engaged in 
books, going backwards and forwards, generally carrying papers. 

From where to where ? — Into the Assessor’s room. 

From the booth ? — I suppose so. 

Who did argue the disputed votes for Perrin and Harty, in the Assessor’s room ? 
— Mr. Serjeant O’Lachlan was concerned, and many other gentlemen. 

But in no instance did you hear Hitchcock speak on that subject? — No. 

Do you know the rooms, the tally-rooms as they are called, of the parties in the 
Election? — I saw a placard. 

- Where were the tally-rooms of Harty and Perrin? — Behind the Court-house, in 
Ulster-street. 

Was there one in Green-street ? — I believe there was. 

Did you see Mr. Harty during the Election ? — I saw him go backwards and 
forwards. 

’ Did y.ou see Perrin during the Election? — Constantly. 

Did 
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Did you ever see them go into the Committee-rooms or the tally-rooms? — No. 

You were not near Cork Hill room, where the Committee is held ? — No. 

You saw Perrin and Harty go from the tally-rooms to the booths ? — I saw 
Mr. Perrin constantly in the street, with his friends, balancing accounts ; I cannot 
say I saw him go into that room. 

Nor come out of it? — No, I did not. 

You never saw him go in or out of the house where the tally-rooms were ? — I did 
not ; I saw him in the street, like every other gentleman, among his friends. 

Cross-examined, by Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin. 

There was scarcely a person in Dublin that was not interested in one way or 
the other about this Election ? — A great many were. : 'V . 

Every one was active on one side or the other ? — Yes. 

You got a gentleman for Shaw and Moore? — For Shaw only. 

You spoke of a tally-room in Ulster-street, and you said you saw Perrin’s tally- 
room, and one for Harty? — L saw placards posted on the wall, “ Perrin’s and the 
Lord Mayor's tally-rooms.” 

Were they not separate ? — I believe they were. 

One was Perrin’s and the other was the Lord Mayor’s? — Yes, I think so. 

Is not the fact so ? — I think it is. 

Are you not sure of it? — I believe it is the fact. 

Perrin’s tally-room was next to Shaw’s ; was not that the case ; and the Lord 
Mayor’s further off ? — I do not recollect that it was just opposite the Court-house. 

Was not the Lord Mayor’s close up towards Quay-street ? — I think it was. 

Two or three doors away from Perrin’s?— Yes, I think so ; I do not recollect. 

Had they not separate Committee-rooms ?— I never was in either. 

Do not you know the Lord Mayor’s was in Ulster-street, and Mr. Perrin’s in Cork 
Hill, and that the Committee-rooms were about half an English mile from Green- 
street ? — Indeed I dare say they were nearly. 

By Mr. Serjeant Heath .] — Did you pass Cork Hill during the Election? — Yes, 
I did. 

Do you remember whether the placards of that Committee-room were placards 
for both parties, Harty and Perrin, or only one ?— I do not know ; it was the public 
room of the committee. . . 

How were the placards, opposite the Court-house or on the carriages that brought 
up the voters ; was it Perrin and Harty, or alone ? — I cannot distinctly say. 

Then you do not know much about it?— No, my engagements were not there. 

Do you remember the Committee-room in Parliament-street?— No, I do not. 

Do you remember what the placards were there?— No, I do not; I do not know 
whether they were joint or single. 

Nor whose Committee-room it was, except by belief? — No, only by belief. 

By the Committee .]— Were there any placards about the town ?— Several. 

Were they always separated, or in united names? — I think they were generally 
separated ; Mr. Perrin’s from the Lord Mayor’s. 

You never saw their names united in one placard ? — That I cannot say. 

Did you ever see any one placard, in which the name of the Lord Mayor and 
Mr. Perrin was united ? — I do not think I did; I am not quite sure. 

They were not on the carriages? — No, I do not recollect. 

[The Witness withdrew.] 
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ROBERT GORDON, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin proposed to recall John Robinson to put some 
questions to him. 

Mr. Harrison objected to the further examination of the witness, unless a 
satisfactory reason was given for it. 

Mr. Serjeant O Loghlih stated that he had understood the witness was an 
infidel, and did not believe in the existence of a God ; and that he should 
•be prepared to contradict him if he denied it. 

Mr. Harrison waived his objection, but stated that the witness could not 
be contradicted, as it was collateral point. 

John Robinson was again called in ; and having been sworn, was further 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin, as follows : 

' HAVE you Rot declared to Henry Blackham that you did not believe in the 
existence of a God ? I do not know any such man ; and what is more, I can tell 
you I never made use of any such expression to any man in my life. 

[The witness withdrew .] 



Mi. George -Archer was called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Serjeant Heath, as follows; 

. WHAT are you ?■ — Town clerk of Dublin. 

•' Have you the poll books with you now?— I have. 

Wil] you produce them ?— [The witness produced the same.] 

Cross-Examined by Mr. Seijeant Ludlow. 

You are town clerk of Dublin ? — Yes. 

• You did not take the poll? — No. 

Mr. Harrison.] You are clerk of the peace ?— Yes, I am 

else yoa ~ de3irous ,hat ‘w be 

. Did you take, the poll at the last election ?— No, I did not. 

Are you under-sherifF or sheriff of the county of Dublin ?— No 
Or the county of the city ? — No. 

It is a county of itself ?— It is. 

J,^ 11 , US ’ J f y° u Please, when you first received an application to brin* those 
books over; w, thin the last 48 hours, was not it?-On Sunday last. • ° 

t>ince the Honourable Committee first met?— Yes. 

Since the Committee began their sittings ? — Yes. 

- Apd you brought them over? — Yes. 

n ve?hZ rSe t h T d ha / dly a V . wl,ethef lhe J were or you had brought them 
over befoie the time of jour being sent to by Mr. Baker ?--No, they were not. 

It was admitted by the Counsel for the sitting Members that the Town 
Clerk was the proper custody for the Poll-books. 

Mr. Serjeant Tell me how George Long voted ?-Moove and Shaw. 

Is Alderman Tyndal there?— Yes; I find him. 

on ™ te l ) For Perrin and Harty. It was agreed that an agent 

had actual voted* °° k ° VCr * be P ° U b °° kS ’ ‘° See whethcr the porsons objected to 



Mr. Serjeant Ludlow stated, that in addition to the production, it was neces- 
sary that the poll books should be verified by affidavit, and that the 

lodgment 
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lodgment with the clerk of the peace should be within a certain number 
of days. 

An affidavit annexed to the poll book was produced and handed to Mr. Ser- 
jeant Ludlow, which appeared to be dated the 13th of June 1831. 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow.] — What day did the election take place ; what day was 
the close of the poll ? — By this book, it shows that the 18th of May was the final 
close of the poll. 

Is it the 18th, as far as you can tell ? — Yes, it is. 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow now objected to the production of the poll books, as 
the affidavit verifying the same had not been made withiu the time 
required by the Act, namely, 21 days. 

Mr. Harrison was heard in answer to the objection. 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow was heard in reply. 

The Committee-room was cleared. 

The Committee came to a resolution that they were satisfied with the veri- 
fication of the poll books. 

The Counsel and parties were again called in, and informed of the decision 
of the Committee. 

Mr. George Archer was again called in ; and further Examined by 
Mr. Serjeant Heath, as follows : 

Do the votes run two and two all through ; are there some voters for Marty and 
Perrin, arid then for the petitioners Shaw and Moore ? — Generally they do ; there 
are some that split their votes. 

Are there not very lew of them ? — There are a few. 

Very few ? — Comparatively, very few'. 

Is the poll cast up there ? — Yes. 

Are the numbers for Perrin and Harty 1,943 and 1,934, an ^ Shaw and Moore 
1,568 and 1,562 ? — Yes, they are. 

Did you see many placards about on this occasion ?— Several. 

Were they joint placards ; any of them placards in which the names of Perrin 
and Harty were joined, and Moore and Shaw ? — Generally for both parties ; for 
Perrin and Harty, and Shaw and Moore. 

Do you happen to remember at the beginning of the election the parties kept 
the management separate ? — As far as I could observe, I thought so. 

How soon did it become a joint matter? — The second or third day, I should 
think, as well as I could observe. 

In the whole conduct, after that, of the election, did it appear to you that the 
parties were joined? — Yes. 

Did the agents bring up the voters jointly ? — I do not know. 

Where were you? — In my own office in the town-hall. 

What part of the election came before you ? — Swearing the freemen. 

Were the voters that voted jointly some brought up by one agent and some 
by the other ? — 1 do not know that I can answer that. 

Do you know Mr. M'Casland ? — Yes. , 

What is he?— A solicitor, and I believe the registrar of Lord Plunkett. 

Was he very active upon this occasion? — Yes, he appeared so. 

Do you know Mr. Hitchcock? — Yes. 

What is he? — An attorney. 

Did he act upon this occasion ?— I recollect seeing him once, but not more. 

Did he bring any voters up to your room ? — No. 

What did you see him doing? — I saw him in the assessor’s room. 

Doing what? — Acting as an agent. 

That would be where the votes were discussed ? — Yes. 

As representing one of the candidates." — I suppose so. 

' Did you see Mr. M'Casland there? — No, I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin. 

Will you undertake to swear that Mr. M'Casland is registrar to Lord Plunkett? 
. ---I always considered so 5 he is his brother r in-law. No, I beg pardon* I am under 
a mistake, it was while he was Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

, 145. H For 
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Mr. For a considerable time before the election Lord Plunkett was Chancellor - he 

George Archer, was not registrar then P — No. 

You were in your own room P — Yes. 

Were you there continually? — Yes. 

Scarcely ever left it? — Except when I went into the assessor’s room. 

Flow can you speak of what was done out of your room, or any junction on the 
second day or the third ? — The public placards I saw of Perrin and Harty, and 
Shaw and Moore ; I saw them united together. 

Do you happen to know that they had separate committees ?— I always under- 
stood so. 

Do you know they had separate tally-rooms ?— Yes, I always understood so. 
Separate agents? — Yes. 

And separate counsel? — Yes. 

Separate polls? — Yes. 

And having got separate committee-rooms, separate tally-rooms, agents, counsel 
and polls, you draw the inference that they were joined ?— Yes, from the placards. 
The assessor’s room was an open room for any person to go into ? — Yes. 

You say you saw Mr. Hitchcock upon the election ?— Yes. 

What day? — I cannot say the day. 

W'hat hour? — I cannot say. I recollect seeing him there like other agents going 
into the room ; I cannot say more than once. 

You cannot say what his business was? — No, but he appeared as an agent with 
his hat oft'. 0 5 

That was all that distinguished him as an agent ? — Yes, he was acting there as 
an agent. 

Did you see any one with his hat on in that room ?— No. 

How do you distinguish him then?— He had not his hat in his hand: he was 
going in and out, and acting. 

Will you swear he was not agent for Mr. Shaw ? — No, I will not. 

Will you swear lie was not an agent for Mr. Moore?— No, I will not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Seijeant Heath. 

What is Mr. M'Casland now?— I know nothing more than that Mr. M'Casland 
1 understood to be the brother-in-law of Lord Plunkett. 

As to any office he holds now you do not know ?— No, I do not. 

Do you know that the candidates had originally separate tally-rooms?— As far as 
I could judge. 

By the same mode of judgment that you think they had separate tally-rooms, are 
you able to say after a tew days the tally-rooms became joined?— Yes, as far as 
those placards go. 

Is that the same mode ? — Yes. 

werejoin^d*— Y™ 0 " y °“ th ° Usllt ^ me “P""®. yon judged afterwards they 
Y ou never saw Mr, Hitchcock there but once ?— No 

,“ a : e / ou an ? doubt »*•«>> side he was ? — He wa's concerned in the former 
election, I am quite sure, for Mr. Grattan ; more than that I do not know. 

Examined by the Committee. 

talfTrn SW ? r ■" an ? !S Stan f y° u saw a j° int placard of Perrin and Harty’s 
tally-room, or Perrin and Harty's committee-room ? — I cannot. 
lJid you see those placards pasted in the street?— Yes. 

With the joint names? — Yes. 

Did you ever see them pasted upon the walls of the tally-room ?— No 
-But in the streets you have?- — Yes. J 

Both for Perrin and Harty ? — Yes. 

You never saw a placard with Perrin and Harty’s tally-room uponit?-No. 

I did not U eVGr S6e t lC P r,n ! cl s hame by whom those placards were printed ? — No, 

Do you know Mr. Iiurtland ?— Yes; I do. 

What trade is he? — He is a perfumer. 

hi ? a man u in " eed .y circumstances?— I should rather think, not. 
j y m ur,n g the election ? — I cannot charge my recollection that 

. . . Npt 
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Not in the committee-room of Harty and Perrin ? — I was never in any com- 
mittee-room. 

You remained in your office the greater part of the day? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew] 

Mr. Alderman John Claudius Bcresford was called in; and having been sworn, 
was Examined as follows : 

Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin.] — YOU have been in this room? — Yes, I have; 
I was three times in on Monday last. 

You were here upon the opening of Mr. Harrison ?- I was not. 

Were not you in the room when Mr. Harrison opened the case? — No. 

Were you here on Tuesday? — I was not. 

Were you here on Wednesday? — No. 

You were here on Monday? — Yes, just at the time they were examining; 
I came in about a minute before they examined. 

Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin objected to the examination of the witness. 

Mr. Harrison submitted to the objection. 

[The Witness withdrew.’] 



Henry Kempslon was again called in; and having been sworn, was further 
Examined as follows : 

Mr. O' Hanlon] — HAVE you been in the room since you were examined? — 
There was no person being examined ; there was a lawyer speaking ; I was in 
about five minutes. 

Some of the Counsel were speaking ? — Yes, one of the Counsel was speaking. 

Mr. O' Hanlon objected to the examination of the witness. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath was heard in support of the examination of the 
witness. 

My. O' Hanlon was heard in reply. 

Committee.] — What time were you in the room? — Not more than five minutes. 

At the commencement of the proceedings?— No ; I was told of the impropriety 
of it, and left the room; and I beg to say, that a word that was said by the Counsel 
I did not understand. 

The Committee-room was cleared. The Committee determined that the 
witness could not be examined. 

The Counsel and parties were again called in, and informed of the decision 
of the Committee. 



Thrnas Gallaghir, the elder, was called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Serjeant Heath , as follows : 



HAVE you been in this room before?— No. 

You have only arrived from Dublin this morning?- — Last night. 

You have been examined by Mr. Baker, the agent, this morning ?— Yes, 
I have. T • » 

What company do you belong to in Dublin ?— I belong to the Joiners 
Corporation. 

Are you clerk of the guild ?—I am. 

Do you know Mr. Kurtland r — Yes, I do. 

Do you remember his calling upon you shortly after the election began?— Yes, 



X uu. . _ , 

Do you know what day of the week it was.-— It was on Saturday. 

What did he say to you ; what passed when he first called upon you ?— He asked 
me in the first place, would I vote for Perrin and Harty ; I told him 1 had made 
up my mind so to do. _ .... T . ■ 

After that what passed ?— We then had a conversation; I told him I was clerk 
of the Corporation of Joiners ; and we had a conversation of a few minutes, and 
he begged of me to go up to Mr. Perrin’s committee-room. 

What was the conversation you had ?— I cannot tell. 
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As near as you can ?— He told me I was to make myself useful as clerk of the 
Corporation of Joiners. 

Are there many voters belonging to your guild? — About 65 that vote. 

What took place after that? — I went immediately after that to the committee. 

Did he ask you to go to the committee-room ? — Yes. 

Which committee-room ? — Mr. Perrin's committee-room, on Cork Hill. 

He had asked you to vote for the two, Perrin and Harly? — Yes. 

Did you go to the Cork Hill committee room ? — 1 did, immediately. 

Who did you see there ? — I saw Mr. Kildahl. 

Is that the gentleman that conducts the case of Mr. Perrin ? — Yes. 

This gentleman that is agent here [pointing to him]} — Yes. 

He was there? — Yes. 

Who was there besides that? — Mr. Kildahl brought me into the room next to 
that, and introduced me to Counsellor Hudson. 

Was it in the same house ? — Yes it was. 

A smaller room ? — Yes. 

What passed then ? — Mr. Kildahl said, this is Mr. Gallaghir, the clerk of the 
Corporation of Joiners, take care of him. I then sat down with Mr. Hudson and 
another gentleman in the room, and we had a conversation. He asked me, had 
I a list of the Corporation about me, and I said yes, I had my list, with the ob- 
servations on it. 

Were the observations about the votes? — Yes, about the votes. 

When you had done that, what passed? State all that passed r — I showed him 
different names that I thought I could influence, and he paid me for the list. 

What did he pay you? — He paid me a guinea, that was the clerk’s fees on 
the list. 

Go on ; was Counsellor Hudson alone there? — There was another gentleman. 

Do you know his name? — No I do not. 

But Mr. Kildahl introduced you to Mr. Hudson? — Yes. 

And Mr. Kurtland introduced you to Mr. Kildahl? — Yes. 

Did Mr. Kurtland go with you to the committee-room ? — No, I went after him 
immediately. 

Did you see him there? — I cannot answer that. 

Who introduced you to Mr. Kildahl? — I went up and rapped at the door, and 
asked for Mr. Kildahl. 

Did Mr. Kildahl know you ? — Yes, he did. 

But you went by the direction of Mr. Kurtland?— Yes. 

Did yon tell Mr. Kildahl you came by the direction of Mr. Kurtland ?— No; he 
had known me before. 

What more did Counsellor Hudson say to you, or did anything more pass at 
that place ? — 1 made an observation to Counsellor Hudson, that I thought it would 
he well for me to vote before I commenced canvassing the Corporation, and he said 
he thought it perfectly right, and requested me to be at the hustings on Monday 
morning as early as possible. 

Did anything else pass at that meeting ? — No, I do not recollect anything. 

Did you go the' next morning? — Yes, I went at half-past nine on Monday* 

And voted for whom ? — Perrin and Harty. 

Where did you go to after that? — I then returned to my own house in George- 
street. 

What are you? — I am a looking-glass manufacturer. 

Living where? — 31, South Great George-street. 

You went home? — Yes. 

Did you see anybody there ? — Yes, there was Brice, a free joiner. 

Was he a voter? — Yes. 

Did you see any other voter there ? — No ; he was in my house waiting for me to 
return. 

Where did you go then? — I brought him over to the hustings, to Mr. Perrin’s 
tally-room. 

Who did you see there ? — I saw Mr. Hudson. 

Where is Mr. Perrin’s tally-room ?— In Halston-street. 

There you saw Mr. Hudson? — Yes. 

Did you see anybody else there ? — I saw the young man in the room with me 
when I first went to Counsellor Hudson’s, and a great many more I did not know. 

Did you see any more you knew by name? — No. 

What 
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What passed there ? — I sent up this man ; Brice voted him. 2 

What took place next? — Mr. Hudson called me on one side, and he asked me 
would I undertake to pay the men that I would vote. 

Committee .] — That would vote for who? — Perrin and Ilarty; belonging to our 
own Corporation. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath.]— What did you say to that ? — I said I would. Mr. Hudson 
then handed me 20/. 

What sort of notes were they?— They were Bank of Ireland notes ; single notes ; 

1/. notes. 

Old or new ? — Thev were new. 

Goon. What passed more at that time?— I then commenced canvassing the. 
Corporation ; I settled with Brice. 

What did you give to him ? — I think it was 4I. or 5/. 

When did you settle with Brice ? — That flay. 

He had voted ? — Yes. 

On the same day you settled with Brice r — Yes. 

Did you get any more voters?— I met a Mr. Harrison, belonging to our Corpo- 
ration; William Harrison. 

Was he a voter ? — Yes. 

Did you canvass Harrison? — Yes; he was engaged with me in the election. 

Do you mean he was engaged with you before? — He was engaged in the elec- 
tion with me; he told me, that Mr. Edwards was at work in the Park tor the Lord 
Lieutenant, and he had left his address with him, and that I should go for him 
immediately. _ tt . 

What do you mean by Harrison being engaged with you r He was in the same 
situation I was, canvassingforvot.es. 

Was he canvassing by the direction of the same people that directed your-- 
Yes, I understood so. 

Did you see him canvassing? — Yes, and went with him. 

In consequence of what Mr. Harrison told you, did you go to a man of the 
name of Edwards? — Yes, I did. 

Did you see Edwards? — Yes, I did. 

Tell us what passed ? — I told him 1 came for him, that he should come into the 
town with me immediately, and he called me on one side and said he had made up 
his mind not to come into the town unless he was paid a certain sum. 

Did you pay him any money? — Yes, I did. 

How much? — £.7. . 

Committee.] — Was that the sum be said he would come for? — Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath.]— Where did this take place that you paid him this money ? 
— It was in a house in North King-street. 

In what house in North King-street ?— I do not recollect the house; it was a 
tavern ; I do not recollect the name. 

You went to the Park first for him?— Yes. 

Did you have any conversation with him there?— Yes. 

And he said he would not come without you paid him a sum of money . Y es. 

Did he come with you to North King-street? — Yes, from the Park. 

Is North King-street a street running close to Halston-street ? Yes, it runs 
across it. 

Was this man one of your own guild? — Yes. 

Whose money was it you paid ? — It was the money I got. 

The 20/. you have been speaking of? — Yes. 

Prom Counsellor Hudson ? — Yes. . 

You say North King-street is close to Halston-street? — Yes, it is. 

Do you know whether there is any communication between the house in King- 
street you went to and the tally-room in Halston-street? — No, there is no commu- 
nication; it is at the back of Newgate. ^ 

Did you see Mr. Hudson about this man’s vote?— Yes, I did. 

Before you went to him ? — Yes. 

Was it after you had seen Harrison?— Yes. 

You did not go direct from Harrison to the Park, but to Mr. Hudson ?— Yes. 

Where did you go to Mr. Hudson ? — To the committee-room ; Mr. Perrin's 
committee-room. 

In Cork-street? — No; it is the tally-room I mean. 

You went to Mr. Hudson at the tally-room ? — Yes. 

145. H 3 1)ia 
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Did you speak to him about Edwards’s vote? — I told him what Harrison had 
told me. 

Then we may know what you told Mr. Hudson ? — I told him what Harrison 
had told me. 

What did Mr. Hudson tell you to do about Edwards?— He desired me to go for 

him. 

Did you tell Mr. Hudson anything about money ? — No, not at that time. 

How did you go? — On Mr. Hudson’s car. 

Was it a private car? — Yes, it is. 

You went to the Park in Mr. Hudson’s private car ; did you bring back the man 
with you? — Yes, I did. 

On that car ? — Yes. 

Can you tell me the day this was ? — Either on Monday or Tuesday after the 
election had begun. 

Was there any other conversation about the money but what you have told us 
between you and Edwards in the Park ? — No ; only I told him I would get him 
that sum. 

Before he voted did you give him that sum? — Oh, no. 

Did you agree to give it him before he voted? — I told him I would get it him. 

You are understood to have said you brought him down to King-street from the 
Park, and there paid him 7 /. ? — No. 

Did you bring him at first up to King-street, before you took him to the poll ? — 
Yes, I did. 

Why did you take him to King street? — He said he would wait there until 
I would procure a gentleman to bring him down to the hustings. 

Did he ask for any gentleman, or did you bring one? — He told me he would not 
go down to the hustings unless young Mr. Plunkett came for him. 

Who is young Mr. Plunkett? — I believe he is son to Lord Plunkett. 

Did he give any other reason at all for it ? — He said, if he was met by Alderman 
Perrin, he would not be accountable for any way he would vote afterwards. 

Was Alderman Perrin on the other side ? — Yes. 

One of the committee on the other side? — Yes. 

Did you go up to the tally-room to get anybody to go with him ? — Yes. 

Who did you get? — Young Mr. Plunkett. 

Did you tell that to Mr. Hudson, he would not go up unless he could get young 
Mr. Plunkett to go with him r — I did. 

What did he say? — He said he would get young Mr. Plunkett. 

Did he get him r— Yes. 

Did you go up with the voter and Mr. Plunkett? — Yes. 

He voted ? — Yes. 

For whom? — Perrin and Harty. 

Was there any other persons that went up with Edwards to the poll besides 
Mr. Plunkett; did Harrison go up witli him? — Yes; Harrison went up with 
him. 

When he had voted where did you go to?— Harrison, and I, and Edwards 
went back to the same house in King-street, and Edwards asked me for the 
money, 7/. 

Was that the sum you had promised him? — Yes. 

And that sum you gave him ? — Yes. 

You gave it him then? — Yes. 

Did you hear any conversation with young Mr. Plunkett and Edwards at North 
King-street ? — No. 

Did you often go to this tally-room after that? — Yes. 

Did you attend there? — Yes, every day. 

Were you there continually during the election ? — Yes. 

How many days together? — Ten or twelve days. 

That is the tally-room in Halston-street? — Yes. 

Did you ever see Mr. Harty there? — Yes, I have seen him there occasionally 
coming in and out. 

Did you ever see a Mr. Perrin there? — Yes, in the same way. 

How often ?— I do not know. 

Did you ever see MV. Kirtland there? — Yes, he was there every day. 

Doing what r— In the same situation as I was myself, as a kind of agent. 

Did you see him get any money r — No. 

What 
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What was there going on in this tally-room ? — Men brought in there for the Thomaa Gailagh 
purpose of polling, and their names put on the paper, and the tallies made up. 

Did you see Mr. Hudson there? — Yes. 4 August, 

Have you ever seen M'CasIand there? — I do not know M'CasIand. 

Do you know whether there was a room at the tally-house, a private room, that 
Mr. Hudson had to himself? — Yes, there was a private room. 

Where was that private room? — On your right hand, just as you enter in. 

Whose tally-room ? — Mr. Perrin’s tally-room. 

Were you canvassing for both those gentlemen, or only one? — I was polling for 
Perrin and Harty. 

Did you get those votes for them, and pay for them jointly ? —No, not. jointly; 

I paid the men. 

To vote for whom ? — For Mr. Perrin and for Mr. Harty. 

Committee .] — Suppose any man had agreed to vote for one, should you have 
paid him the same sum ; did you ever canvass any one singly for any one candi- 
date ? — No. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath . — What were the directions given to you ; who were you to 
canvass for? — Perrin and Harty. 

Did Mr. Hudson tell you that? — I cannot tell ut this moment. 

Did you have those directions from somebody there ? — It was pressed on my 
mind that I should get votes for both. 

Should you have given the same sum if they had only voted for one? — I would 
not do it on my own responsibility. 

If they had voted for one, you would have consulted somebody before you acted ? 

— Yes. 

Who should you have consulted before you had acted ? — I would have consulted 
Mr. Hudson. 

Do you know young Mr. Hitchcock? — -Yes, I know him by sight. 

Did you see him often there? — Yes, I did. 

What was he doing there ? — He was busy there every day. 

What is he ? — He is a young gentleman. 1 do not know what he is. 

Do you know whether he is in any profession? — I do not. I never knew him 
till then. 

Do you know John Harrison ?— -1 do. 

■ Is that the Harrison that was with you? — No. 

Is John Harrison in your guild ? — Yes. 

Did you get his vote ? — Yes. 

Did you take him up to the tally-room ? — Yes. 

Tell your own story about him. What did you do with him?— William Harri- 
son brought him to me, and I brought him to vote; that is all. I brought him up 
and got his name put upon the tally ; then I gave him up to W illiam Harrison, and 
he went and saw him vote. 

Did he bring him back to you? — Yes. 

What did you do with John Harrison then, or what did he say, or William Har- 
rison say? — I paid him 5 1. 

Did William Harrison tell you what lie had done? — Yes, he did. 

What did he tell you ? — He said, “ I have seen him vote.” 

Where did you pay this? — At North King-street. 

In the same house ? — No, another house. 

A public-house? — Yes. 

How came you to pay one man 5 1 . and another 7 1 . ? — I explained it. 

Will you explain it again ? — Edwards said he would not come into town under 7 1 . 

Was 5 1 . the usual price you paid ? — I paid different sums. 7 1 . was the highest 
I ever paid. I have paid 4/. 

Have you paid 2 l. ? — Y es. 

How many do you think you have paid ? — Perhaps I have paid about from seven 
or eight to ten persons. 

Where did you get the rest of the money ; you only got 20 1 . at one time ? — I got 
another 20 /. 

From whom ? — Mr. Hudson* 

Can you tell u3 the day that was? — No; it was one day during the election. 

You did not see John Harrison vote? — No. 

Just name the persons that you paid money to ; Brice was one ? — Yes. 

And Edwards? — William Edwards, senior, and John Harrison. 
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Can you name any other ?— No, I cannot. I was hurried away in two hours 
from Dublin, and from the time I left Dublin I have never slept till last night, and 
1 find myself unable to do it. 

Just try to recollect any other name of a person you paid money to ?— No, 
I cannot. 

Committee .] — Were they all men of your own guild ?— ihose were. 

All that you [laid ? — \ es. 

You are sure of the fact you paid from eight to ten ol those men?- Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath.]— Have you got a list of your guild here ?— I have not. 

You received 40/. to pay it r — Yes. 

Did you pay it all away ? — No, I did not. 

Did you go to Mr. Hudson for a second 20 1 . ? — \ es. 

What did you tell him r— I told him my money was nearly exhausted, and 
I wanted some more. 

Did he give you 20 l. more ? — Yes. 

What state were they in? — Folded up. 

What state as to newness ?— They were new. 

Perfectly new? — Yes. 

Had they ever been in circulation ?— I do not know; I should suppose not; 
they were very close together, like the leaves of a book. 

Was there anybody present when you got the second 2 ol. — No. 

Do you remember a person of the name of George Tickell ? — Yes. 

Is he one of your company? — Yes. 

Did you send Mr. Tickell to get any voter for you? — I sent him down to a man 
in Little Mary -street. 

Did he bring you back that voter? — He did. 

Do you know that man’s name ? — I do not remember. 

He was not in your guild ? — No ; he was a hatter. 

Do you know whether that man voted ? — Yes, I do. 

Do you know who he voted for? — Perrin and Marty. 

Were you present ? — No ; I got his name put upon the tally. 

Did you pay that man anything? — Yes. 

How much ?■— I sent Tickell down with a pound note to him ; he said his things 
were in pawn. 

Did you pay anything yourself to the man afterwards ? — Oh, yes ; I settled with 
him afterwards ; I think I. gave him 3 L 

Why did you give the money to Tickell ?— Tickell said he would not come up 
unless he got something to release his things out of the pawnbroker’s. 

How much did you give him afterwards ? — £. 3, I think I gave him. 

You settled with him afterwards? — Yes. 

Was it 3 L or 4 1 . ? — I do not recollect ; I think it was 3 l. 

Do you remember any other man that you paid, that Tickell produced, or any 
other person ? — No. 



Cross-examined, by Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin. 

How long have you been clerk of the Guild of Joiners? — Two years and a half; 
about that time. 

You say you got a guinea fee for the list ? — Yes, I did ; I got a guinea. 

I believe at every election, in order to facilitate the proceedings at the election, 
lists are made ? — Yes. 

By the candidates the lists are got as quickly as they can ? — Yes. 

And you had a guinea for copying it? — Yes ; I got two guineas from Mr. Moore 
and the Recorder. 

This occurred on the Saturday? — Yes. 

Had you ever seen the gentleman you call Counsellor Hudson before? — Nevef. 

In general the clerks of the guilds, almost all the clerks of the guilds, were 
opposed to Perrin and Harty, and the Corporation in general was? — Yes, they 
were. 

You say you saw Counsellor Hudson for a few minutes at Cork Hill ? — Yes. 

That is a good distance from Green-street, where. the election was held? — Yes. 

Half a mile ?— Indeed I think it is. 

You say afterwards you saw him at the tally-room in I Ialston -street ? — I did. 

Halston-strect is a public- street .at the rear of the Court-house ? — Yes. 

There 
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There is no yard or inclosure between Halston-street and the Court-house ? — Thomas Gallaghir. 

No, there is not. . . , . s v *1 4 August, 

Was there any tally-room during the election in the Court-house ?— Y es, there * 

was. 

In the Court-house? — Yes. 

Where ? — No tally-rooms in the Court-house ; I am wrong. 

This vou speak of as the tally-room in Halston-street, you say it was Mr. Perrin’s 
tally-room ? — Yes. . 1 

The tally-room of Moore and Shaw was very near it ? — Yes. 

Almost next door ?— The very next door. 

The tally-room of Mr. Harty was a good deal higher up towards King-street ? — 

This tally-room you speak of, was not it a place that the door opened from the 
street? — Yes, it was a very large gateway. 

And they sat in an open place without a door? — Yes. 

Every thing done in this tally-room could be seen from the street ? — I believe it 

And this street, between the tally-room and the place of election, was generally 
crowded, and numbers passing up and down it? — It was. 

When you went'first to the tally-room you saw Mr. Hudson, you say?— I did. 

You went up and voted?— Yes. , 

Was it before you voted, or after you voted, you saw Mr. Hudson in the tally- 
room ? — I saw him before and after I voted. 

Did you see Mr. Hudson on Monday morning before you voted r— It was I 
that mentioned to Mr. Hudson I should like to vote myself. 

When you went down on Monday morning, did you see Mr. Hudson before you 
voted ?— Yes, I think I saw him before and after I voted on that morning. 

You met Brice at your house ? — Yes. 

You brought him down? — Yes. 

And he voted? — He did. . . . , TT j 

If I understand you rightly, you had no communication with Hudson respecting 
Brice’s vote? — No, I do not know that I had any. 

Then you say that Mr. Hudson asked you would you undertake to pay the men 
that would vote for Perrin and Harty?—' Yes. 

That was the way the conversation began? — 1 es, I think it was. 

That was after Brice voted?— It was about the time that he voted ; I went 
myself and voted first, and then I went back to my own house. 

And brought Brice down ?— Yes ; and then it was about one o clock. 1 sent lince 
up to vote, and have his name put upon the tally, and, as well as 1 recollect, it was 
between that and Brice coming back ; I think so ; I am not sure ; indeed I am only 
recollecting that I had a conversation with Mr. Hudson. 

You cannot say whether it was between his going and coming back, or after Ins 

V ° BuT you^ are sure Mr. Hudson began by asking you if you would undertake to 
pay the men that would vote for Perrin and Harty ?— Yes. 

Was this in the street ?— No, it was in the tally-room. 

He then gave you 20 1. ? — Yes. 

Was it in the tally-room ? — No, it was not. 

Where was the 20/. given ?— In a little room; there were two small rooms; 

Mr. Hudson’s was the first, a little office, and then a small room next to that again ; 
it was in the second small room I got the first 20/. ' 

Was anybody by but Mr. Hudson r— ’ The first aol. I ddld not got from 
Mr Hudson ; it was from a tall gentleman of the name of M Cassland, I think, 

I oot it from. I should explain ; Mr. Hudson desired me to go with tins gentleman; 
and be would give it me ; I went with him, and ho gave it me ; X considered him 

''’llo'you know the name of the gentleman ?— Mr. M‘Cassland, I think, was the 

"Toil are quite sure the first 20 !. did not come from Mr. Hudson ?— -It did not. 

Did vou not tell Mr. Serjeant Heath, on your examination m chief, you did not 
know Mr. M‘Cassland ?— I did not know him till I described him, and Harrison 

told me this morning that was him. 

What is Harrison’s Christian name r— William Harrison. 

I ihe 

M5- 1 
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The person you are speaking of? — Yes. 

He is in town ? — Yes. 

You described this tall gentleman, and he said it was Mr. M'Cassland? — Yes. 

Did you not say to Mr. Serjeant Heath you did not know Mr. M'Cassland?- ~ 
I did not know him at all, only by sight. 

Did you know him by sight ? — Yes. 

And you knew him by sight before Harrison described him ? —Harrison knew 
the man. 

You knew him by sight before Harrison told you who he was? — Yes, I knew 
him by sight, and described him to Harrison, and he told me who it was. 

Did you not tell Mr. Serjeant Heath, when he asked you. Did you ever see 
Mr. M'tassland in the tally-room? that you did not know Mr. M'Cassland? — 
I did not know him only in the way I tell you. 

Did you not tell Mr. Serjeant Heath you did not know Mr. M'Cassland? — 
Perhaps I might have said so. I did not know the gentleman personally. I knew 
him by sight, and described him to Harrison this morning, and Harrison told me it 
was M'Cassland. 

Was there anybody in this room when you got the first 20/. but you and this 
gentleman you call M'Cassland? — No. 

Committee .] — Was. not Mr. Hudson there? — No, not when I got the 20/., he 
desired me to follow the gentleman. 

Where did you follow him? — Into a small room. 

Behind the tally-room? — In the tally-room. 

Mr. Serjeant O' Laghlin.] — Mr. Hudson was sitting in his office? — Yes. 

And by his directions you followed that gentleman into the inner room, and he 
paid you the 20 /. by that gentleman’s directions ? — Yes. 

When you got this 20 1 . you went home I think you said? — Yes. 

And in consequence of some information you got from Harrison you went to the 
Phoenix Park for Edwards ? — Yes, I went for Edwards. 

You said you went on Mr. Hudson's private car from the tally-room for 
Edwards ? — Yes. 

Will you swear to that? — Yes. 

On his private car? — On Mr. Hudson’s car. 

Mr. Hudson’s private car ? — On a private car. 

You swear that ? — Y es. 

Did you go alone? — Yes, I did. 

There was a driver with you, driving the car? — Yes. 

How long were you away ? — About two hours. 

Was anybody present when you spoke to Edwards in the Park ? — There was 
a man working with him ; they were putting up a billiard-table for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 

When you spoke to him ? — He took me on one side into a corner. 

Committee.'] — This was in the Lord Lieutenant’s house?— Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant O' Loghlin.] — He came with you on the car? — Yes. 

Did the other man come with you ?— No, lie did not. 

He was at the Lodge in the Phoenix Park, fitting up a billiard-table for the Lord 
Lieutenant ? — Y es. 

You left him at a public-house in King-street? — Yes. 

Was there anybody with him there when you parted with him? — No, nobody 
that I know; I left him in the room by himself in the public-house; he told me 
he would not come down. 

You saw Edwards vote? — No, I gave him up to Harrison. 

William Harrison ? — Yes, I gave him up to Harrison, and Harrison went across 
and saw him vote. 

How long after this was it you got the additional sum of 20 1 . ! — It was about 
four or five days aft^r. 

You got it from Mr. Hudson? — Yes. 

M here? — In his own little office, in the tally-room. 

Was there anybody present? — No. 

Who came with you from Dublin ? — William Harrison. 

Anybody else? — No. 

When were you summoned ? — I was summoried on Monday. 

Monday last? — Yes. 1 

Who 
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Who did you first give an account of, this transaction to ? — It was a conversation 
I was led into by a person of the name of Neil Spence. 

He resides in Dublin? — Yes. 

In Nassau-streetr — Yes. 

When was it? — It might be about three weeks ago. 

You, in conversation with Spence, told him of this transaction? — We were talk- 
ing about the election, and he showed me a list of the voters ; I was surprised at 
the correctness of it out of the Corporations; and he led me into a conversation 
about the election, and I mentioned some circumstances to him ; and after speak- 
ing to him a little while, I said, “ Spence, I have committed myself, I will say no 
more ; but, on the word of a gentleman, you will never mention a word of it ; ” 
and he said, “ No, I never will.” 

Did Spence give you the word of a gentleman he would never say a word about 
it? — He said he would not. 

It seems he did not keep this word of a gentleman ? — I do not know. 

Did you ever mention it to anybody else? — No. 

Were you up at Mr. Montgomery’s, the agent, in Rutland-square ? — Yes, on 
Monday. 

You did not tell it to Mr. Montgomery? — He asked me some questions about it, 
and I knew the thing was known before, and I told him about it ; he only asked me 
three or four questions. 

You did tell it to him ?— He asked me if so and so was right; did I know of such 
and such transactions. 

That was on Monday ? — Yes. 

What money did you get for coming over? — 10/. 

Is that all? — Yes. 

Have you been promised anything more? — No, I have not; I was not promised 
anything, but I hope I will. 

When did you arrive in town?— Last night. 

What hour? — About six o’clock. 

Do you carry on your business yet? — Yes. 

Did you say anything last week to any person that you were afraid your property 
would be distrained, that there was rent demanded of you, or anything of that 
kind ? — No; there was a transaction between Spence and I that I went to him about. 

What was that transaction ? — A bill, and on that I was threatened, and I went to 
speak to Spence about this bill. I told him if he did not take up the bill which I 
obliged him with, I should be certainly in danger of being distrained. 

That you were in danger of being distrained if Spence did not take up this 



bill?— Yes. 

Did Spence promise to take it up?— Yes, and to get it settled. 

Who held the bill ? — The bill was in the hands of Woodroffe and Perrin. 

That is Alderman Perrin ?— No ; no relation at all. 

How much was the amount of the bill?— Between 13?. and 15 /. ; I think it 
was 15/. 

lias Neil Spence settled the transaction for you? — No, he has not as yet; he 
promised me to do it. 

You have not been distrained? — No. 

Neil Spence has not been fortunate in trade lately?— No. 

Was not he discharged as an insolvent the other day? — He was. 

You said you expected to get more money for your evidence ? — I mean to say, 
if I do not get more I cannot go back ; I have spent most of the 10 1 . coming here, 
and I must have more to get back ; that is all I mean by it. 

Have not you been unfortunate in trade ? — I was, about five years ago. 

And discharged as an insolvent debtor ? — Yes. 

When was this bill to be due between 13/. and 1 5 l. ? — It is due a considerable 
time, I suppose two or three months. 

And in the hands of Woodroffe and Perrin?— Yes; and Spence told me it was 
settled long ago. 

Who applied to you for payment of it lately? — Woodrone and Perrin. 

How recently before Spence promised to settle it ? — He promised to settle it a 
month or two ago, or two months. 

Is John Harrison here? — No. 

Is William Edwards here ?— No. 
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Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath. 

The bill of Spence, you say, was for his accommodation? — Yes. 

Who drove the car ? — A young boy. 

How was he dressed? — In livery, a light coloured livery. 

You say you did not know at the time who this gentleman was that gave you the 
first 20 /.? — I knew him by sight, but not byname, until Harrison told me this 
morning. 

You were examined before you came here to have your evidence taken down? . 

Yes. 

Did you give the same account of the money that you have given now ? — Yes 
I did. 

Examined by the Committee. 

The polling-place lies near Newgate and the Sheriffs Prison? — Yes. 

Near to a street called Halston-street and Green-street? — Yes. 

With reference to Green-street, Shaw’s and Moore’s tally-room was a single 
room across Green-street from the polling-place ?— I think it is. 

Then Mr. Harty’s freeholders tally-room was on one side of it? — Yes. 

And Mr. Perrin’s freeholders tally-room was on another side ? — Yes. 

So that Perrin and Harty’s rooms were divided by Shaw’s and Moore’s tally- 
room ? — Yes. 

Across Halston-street Mr. Perrin had a freemen’s tally-room ? — Yes. 

And Mr. Shaw and Mr. Moore one down opposite Newgate? — Yes. 

The Lord Mayor had a freemen’s tally-room further down towards Kin^- 
street? — Yes. c 

That is all right? — Yes. 

Now this Mr. Hudson attended Mr. Perrin’s freemen’s tally-room ? — He did. 

Was that the place where the votes in the interest of Mr. Perrin were brought 
to? — Yes. 

During the polling I understood you to say, you had seen the Lord Mayor come 
in and go out of that room occasionally ? — Yes. 

The coming in and going out of the Lord Mayor in Mr. Perrin’s tally-room was 
occasional, while the polling was going on ?— Yes, just occasionally. 

That is all you know about his interference ? — Yes. 

And Mr. Perrin came in occasionally ?— Yes. 

Did you see the Lord Mayor as often in this room as you did Mr. Perrin ? — 
No. 

You saw Mr. Perrin come in occasionally? — Yes. 

And the Lord Mayor ? — Yes. 

Did you see the Lord Mayor there every day? — No. 

Did you see Mr. Perrin there every day ?— No, but I saw Mr. Perrin in oftener 
than the Lord Mayor. I do not think I saw the Lord Mayor more than two or 
three times in that room. 

You saw Mr. Hudson the first time you went there ? — Yes. 

I! S ht ditl you consider him?— I considered him as the agent for 
Mr. Perrin. I knew nothing of the Lord Mayor or his transactions. 

Did you consider Mr. Hudson the agent for one as well as the other ?— No, 
I did not consider Mr. Hudson as the Lord Mayor’s agent at all. 

You considered him as the agent of Mr. Perrin ? Yes. 

Did he sit there the whole day ?— I believe all the day, while the poll was 
going on. 

What is Mr. Hudson?— A counsellor, I understand, living in Dublin. 

Did you consider him employed by Mr. Perrin ?-I considered him as the agent, 
the head agent of Mr. Perrin. 

Had you any distinct direction to ask for votes for one as well as the other? — 
Yes ; I understood that was the way. 

You were to do so? — Yes. 

Who did you get the direction from r— I got it principally from Mr. Kirtland, 

that 



Nor Brice ? — No. 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow claimed the right to cross-examine this witness on 
behalf of Alderman Harty, but waived insisting upon it at present, and 
agreed to put his questions through the Committee afterwards. 
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that that was the regular way to do ; if they split their votes, those who split their TtomnGallaehir 
votes would be of no use, it would not serve anybody. — ' 

You were not to ask for plumpers for Mr. Perrin ? — No. 4 -August, 

Did you consider Mr. ICirtland as an agent ?— Yes, I did ; an agent like mvself, l8i! ' 
employed to get votes. 

Did you see Mr. Perrin in communication with Mr. Hudson and Mr. ICirtland ? 

—Yes, I have seen them speak very often together in the street and the tally- 
room. 

Did you ever see the Lord Mayor in communication with Mr. Perrin and 
Mr, ICirtland? — No, I never did. 

You looked upon yourself there as agent ? — Yes. 

Who employed you and gave you instructions ?— I considered Mr. Hudson em- 
ployed me. 

Did he give you instructions ? — He made me several communications. 

How were you paid ? — I am not paid yet. 

Was there no agreement? did you not know how you were to be paid ? I left 

it to the honour of Mr. Hudson. 

You have received no money yet?— No, I have never received a shilling from 
Mr. Hudson since the election. 

Did you spend the whole of the 40 l. ? — All but 6 L 

That you have in hand ?— Yes. 

Has anybody asked you to return it? — No. 

Has anybody asked you for an account of what you paid ? — Yes, Mr. Hudson 
asked me for an account of it, and I just gave him a totted account of it. 

When was that ? — About two months ago. . 

What answer did he give to you ? — He said it was very well ; it was very satis- 
factory. 

He did not say what you were to do with the balance ? — No. 

Did you expect to be paid for the trouble you took at the time, or some time 
afterwards? — I expect to be paid. 

Did you think you should be paid then ?— About a fortnight or three weeks after 
the election I thought I should be paid. 

You did not think that 6/. enough? — No, certainly not. ; 

Have you made any claim for further payment since the election ?— Yes, I have. 

Have you applied to Mr. Hudson?— Yes; I wrote to Mr. Hudson that I ex- 
pected to be remunerated for my trouble and loss of time, 1 3 days. 

What reply did you receive?— He said, as soon as it came round to my turn, 
the time would come I should be settled with. 

Did you make any specific claim for any specific sum ? — I did one day. 

How much? — I told him I thought 20 L as little as I expected to receive. for my 
trouble. 

Did you ever write to him ? — Yes, I wrote to him a letter. 

Did you ever have any answer from him ? — No, never. 

Did you consider Mr. Hudson as the regular agent of Mr. Perrin, or acting as 
a friend ? — I considered Mr. Hudson as the conducting agent of Mr. Perrin. 

Did he appear to be the principal agent in the room ? — Yes. 

Did the other agents take their directions from .him ? — In the tally-joom I always • 
considered him the acting agent, the head agent. 

There was no tally-room in the Court-house ? — No. 

Did you ever see any of the voters taken up from the Court-house ? — -No. 

There was great confusion going on there ?— Yes, for five or six days, and a 
great press. 

You did not see voters assembled in the Court-house ? — No. 

You have told us the general sum you paid was 5/., and in one instance you paid 
7 1-, but you did not do it till you had, consulted somebody ; did you consult any- 
body after Edwards claimed 7/. ? — Yes, I did. 

Who? — I told Mr. Hudson of the 7 /. 

That he demanded 7 1 . ? — Yes 

What answer did he make to you ? — He left it to myself. 

Upon your making the application to Mr. Hudson for 20 1 . for your trouble, did 
Mr. Hudson make any remark to you that it was too much? — No ; I think to the 
best of my recollection he said he thought it a very fair sum. 

Wheri you first went to Cork Hill you were introduced to Mr. Iviklahl? — 

Yes; I was desired to go into Mr. Kiklfihl’s room. . _ . , . 1 

H 5 - I 3 Is 
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Is he here ? — Yes, he is. 

You saw that gentleman?— Yes. 

And he introduced you to Mr. Hudson ? — He brought me into Mr. Hudson’s 
room, the next room. 

Did you consider Mr. Kildahl was an agent acting under Mr. Hudson? — I con- 
sidered Mr. Kildahl and Mr. Hudson as the two head agents of Mr. Perrin. 

Did you consider Mr. Kildahl as acting under Mr. Hudson, or Mr. Hudson 
under Mr. Kildahl? — I consider Mr. Hudson acting under Mr. Kildahl, but my 
belief is nothing. 

Did you ever see Mr. Hudson pay or settle any of the ordinary and legal 
expenses of the election ? — No, I never did. 

Is the tally-room of which you have been speaking the nearest and most con- 
venient for voters to go to the Court-house?— In Halston-street. 

Did not the greatest body of the voters go up from that place; the voters for 
Harty and Perrin ? — Yes, they did. 

For both parties? — Yes, for both parties, I conceive. 

Did you ever see the Lord Mayor’s carriage at the door of that house? — I have 
no recollection of it. 

Do you recollect in whose carriage Edwards was sent home after he had voted ? 
— I sent him home in Mr. Perrin’s carriage. 

One of Mr. Perrin’s cars? — One of Mr. Perrin’s carriages engaged at the 
election. 

Did you receive instructions from Mr. Hudson to canvass for Messrs. Perrin and 
Harty jointly ? — Yes. 

You said, supposing any voter you canvassed had said he would only vote for 
Mr. Perrin or Mr. Harty, you would have consulted Mr. Hudson, or somebody, 
Uefqce. you paid him.?— Yes,. I would. 

You were in the habit oi going into this tally-room every day ? — Yes! ' 

During those days did you always find Mr. Hudson there? — Yes ; 1 never knew 
a day that Mr. Hudson was not there during the. election, except he went across 
to the Court-house. 

He did not take any part in the business of the Court-house, but confined himself 
to the business of the tally-room ? — Yes. 

Did Mr. Perrin and the Lord Mayor stand upon the same political interest? — 

I considered that they did. 

They were both reform candidates ?— Yes. 

Did Mr. Shaw and Mr. Moore stand upon the same interest, as anti-reform can- 
didates?— Yes. 

Was this tavern in King-street a place of resort for the voters of Perrin and 
Harty ? No ; it was just a casual thing going there. 

[The witness •withdrew.] 

Mi. William Slater Harrison was called in ; and having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath, as follows : 

WHAT are you?— I am free of the Corporation of Joiners. 

Is that your business ? — No ; lama herald-painter by profession. 

The Joiners Corporation is the same company that Gallaghir belongs to ? — Yes, 

Did you attend the hustings at the last election at all?— I did. 

How' came you to do so? — I was appointed an agent. 

Who appointed you? — Mr. Kildahl. 

Was there anybody-else appointed at the same time? — Not that I know of. 

Did anybody else appoint you but Mr. Kildahl ? — I got a letter from Mr. Jones. 
Who is Mr. Jones?— I understand he is the head agent for the Lord Mayor. 
Have you got that letter ? — I have. 

Produce it. 

[The Witness produced the same, and it was handed in to the Committee .] 

It is Robert Jones ? — Yes. 

D,id you see Mr. Robert Jones during the election ? — I did. 

Doing what? — Acting as a very active agent for the Lord Mayor. 

What do you mean by a very active agent? what did he do? — He was in my 
IfOrd Mayor s tally-room giving directions : there I saw him. 

Was 
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Was he or not conducting the business of the election for the Lord Mayor ? — ^ 
I saw him. 

Do you know his writing? — I do not. 

This is a lithographed letter ?— That is the letter I got. 

Did you see him afterwards? — I did. 

Did you show him the letter ?— I think I did. . , .... 

Did you talk to him upon the subject ot the letter? — I think I did. I talked 
to him on different subjects. - 

Did you have any conversation with Mr. Jones upon the subject ot that letter . 

Not that I recollect, upon that subject. 

Do you think that you showed him the letter? — I think I did. 

Do you remember what was said?— No, I cannot charge my memory. I had 
different conversations with Mr. Jones, but I cannot recollect exactly what passed 
upon it. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath proposed to read the letter that had been produced. 

[The Witness withdrew .] 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow objected to it. .... 

Mr. Serjeant Heuth was heard in support of the admissibility of the letter. 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow was heard in reply. 

At the suggestion of the Committee, the reading of the letter was waived for 
the present. 

William Slater Harrison was again called in ; and further Examined by Mr. Serjeant 
Heuth , as follows : 

Do you know where the Lord Mayor’s committee-room was?— In Parliament- 
street, it was : I was up in it. 

When did you go there ?— Immediately after receiving that letter. 

Who did you see there ?— I saw. different persons in the room, all writing round 

the table. . , _ .. , , 

Do you know any of them ?— I cannot say exactly that I did know any person. 

Did you go there afterwards ?— Yes. 

Did you see any person acting for the Lord Mayor you knew .—Mr. Hart. 

Did you see Mr. Jones there? — Yes, I did. 

Will you slate anything that passed at the Lord Mayor s committee-room upon 
the subject of what you were to do at this election ?— I got general instructions to 
do everything T could to further the election of the Lord Mayor. 

Mr. Kildahl, where did you see him ?— I saw him in the tally-room, and in Dork 
Hill ; that is Mr. Perrin’s tally-room. 

You mean the committee-room ? — Yes, the committee-room. 

You saw Mr. Jones in Parliament-street frequently l -I did. 

Did Mr. Jones give you any directions what to dor— I cannot say ; Mr. Jones 
is a very distant kind of a man ; I have spoken to him. 

What were you to do ?— As a general agent, to try to get votes. 

/ For whom?— Mr. Perrin and the Lord Mayor. 

What did you do?— I exerted myself in my own corporation. 

The Chairman informed the witness he was not bound to answer any question 
that he thought would criminate himself. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath.]— Did you vote?— Yes. 

For whom ?— Mr. Perrin and the Lord Mayor. T f ,, 

Did you give that vote before you took any active part as agent r— Yes ; 1 voted 
the very first thing on Monday morning. I met Mr. Perrin in the tally-room ; he 
said, we are short of voters, and requested me to go in, and I was the very first tally 

that voted that day. ...... f • 

Do you know Mr. Gallighir ?— Yes ; he is a brother freeman of mine. 

Had vou any communication with him about votes ?— Yes, several. 

Tell us what you did about votes ?~ 1 have not everything in my recollection 
about votes ; I did not expect to be brought here. 

Do you know anything about Edwards?— Yes, he is a brother freeman of 



mine. 

What is his Christian name?— William. 
141 . * 4 
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'Did .you see any thing of him at the time of the election ? — Yes, 1 saw him vote 
for Perrin and the Lord Mayor. 

Had you any thing to do with getting him up? — Yes. 

State what passed between you and Gallaghir and Edwards? — I did every thin<» 
I could to further the election of Mr. Perrin and the Lord Mayor. Edwards is 
a brother freeman of my own corporation, and I went to his place in Beresford- 
street, and I saw Mrs. Edwards; I asked, was Edwards at home? she told me not- 
she told me he was working at the Lord Lieutenant’s in the Park, putting up a bil- 
liard-table, or a bedstead, I am not quite sure which, and that there I would find 
him. I came back to the tally-room, and I told Gallaghir the circumstance, and 
Gallaghir went into the little room inside the tally-room, where a gentleman, I did 
not know his Christian name, with Mr. Hudson, Counsellor Hudson, was ; I knew 
him by sight. 

Committee.'] — You saw Gallaghir go in? — I did. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath.]— Go on ? — The conversation he had there I cannot tell ; 
but he and Counsellor Hudson came out together, and I saw Counsellor Hudson 
put him on his own car, and they both went off, as they told me, to the Park. 

Did you see them after the car came back ? — I did. 

Who was on the earthen? — Gallaghir and Edwards. 

What took place then ? — Gallaghir came down to the tally-room to me, and he 
told me he had left Edwards in a tavern in King-street North, very near 1-Ialston- 
street, and he brought me up there, and I saw Edwards, and Edwards said he 
would not go down to vote without seeing one of the young Mr. Plunketts. Mr. 
Gallaghir and I went down then to the tally-room, and there Mr. Gallaghir went 
in and had some consultation with Counsellor Hudson, which I do not know, and 
he came out again. 

Did you see Mr. Plunkett? — I did. One of the young Mr. Plunketts and 
Gallaghir and I went up to this tavern where Edwards was. Edwards mentioned 
that that was not the young Mr. Plunkett that he wanted, hut he wanted to see his 
brother. Mr. Plunkett said he would do the same thing; that he might depend 
upon him. Edwards then mentioned that he would not like to go to vote, in case 
of Alderman Perrin catching hold of him. 

Does Alderman Perrin belong to the same company ? — Yes, to the same corpo- 
ration of joiners. 

Is he a leading man of the guild ? — He got all the honours out of that guild till 
he became an alderman: he said, if Alderman Perrin got hold of him, or saw him, 
he was afraid he would be obliged to vote on the other side. Then young 
Mr. Plunkett took him under the arm, and Edwards wished for two or three of us 
to get round him to hide him from Mr. Alderman Perrin. I happened to bo one 
of those persons, and we got two or three more round him, and we got him up to 
the booth, and he voted for Perrin and the Lord Mayor. I was present. 

Did you bring him back? — Yes, to the same place. 

What took place then? — I had some conversation with Gallaghir, and Gallaghir 
gave him some money. 

How much ? — £. 7 . 

Committee.] — Was any body else in the room ? — Gallaghir and me and 
Edwards. 

You actually saw the money given? — Yes, I did. 

Nobody else came into the room who had come hack with you? —No. 

Did he tell you what was the reason for wishing young Mr. Plunkett to comer — 
Yes; because Lord Plunkett got his business done at Mr. Gipton’s, and that would 
he more of a kind of influence, and if Alderman Perrin saw him he would think 
better of it. 

: That he would not attack. him under the care of young Mr. Plunkett? — No. 

, Where did they go after he had voted? — Back to the tavern in North King- 
street. 

Is that close to the hustings? — Yes, close to Halston-street. 

Cross examined by Mr. Serjeant Ludlow. 

This gentleman was taken into court under cover, in order that he might not be 
way-laid by Mr. Alderman Perrin r- — Yes, he told me so himself. 

He is a gentleman supporting Mr. Shaw and Mr. Moore? — Yes, I have heard 
so ; I saw him very active on the occasion. ' . - ; 

And he had a keen eye for votes the other way ? — Yes, I believe he had. 
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As well as being a herald-painter, do you amuse yourself sometimes with a lower 
and more disagreeable profession, called the law? — Yes, I do, and I will tell you 
the reason of it. 

I do not want that; but in point of fact you practise as an attorney ?— No, 

I do not. 

Do you practise at the bar? — No. 

In what way are you a limb of the law? — Since the time the Union took 
place, the business of a herald-painter has declined, and there was very little doing 
f n that profession, and I was obliged to be taken off to some other, and I conduct 
the business for an attorney. 

How Ion" is it since you have conducted that business for an attorney ? — Eleven 
years. 

The Union is rather older than that?— Yes, thirty years, but that profession 
declined year after year. 

Having declined, at the end of twenty years, you managed the business of an 
attorney ?— It left off entirely, and I was obliged to get something else to do. All 
the nobility left Dublin, and came over here. 

, . And you took to the law?— Yes. 

What department of the law do you practise in ? — I conduct business for an 
attorney. 

Are you an attorney’s clerk?— You may put it down that way if you please ; 

I conduct his business. 

By conducting an attorney’s business, do you mean you are clerk to an attorney ? 
— I believe so. 

Do you doubt it? — No.. 

Do you work for an attorney for wages ? — Yes, I do. 

What is his name? — Carroll. 

There are courts in Dublin where small debts are recovered ?— Yes, there are. 

Do you practise in those courts ? — No. 

You need not be angry with me for asking the question ; are you not steward 
or something in one of those courts? — No. 

You have nothing to do with them r — No. 

And have not had since you left off sign-painting?— Sign-painting ? 

Herald-painting ; I have made a mistake, I beg your pardon •, since the time you 
left off herald-painting, have you had any situation in any of those courts? — Yes, 
I' had ; I was marshal of the liberty of St. Sepulchre, a manor court, under the 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin. 

I take it for granted it was in your professional character, and not in your 
painting employment, you became agent for the parties at this election r I should 
suppose so. 

It was so ? — I suppose so. 

Have you any doubt about it? — No, I have not; I knew my own corporation 
very well, and was very active in it. 

It was in your professional character you were retained to act as an agent r— 
I do not know what they conceived me, I believe they knew that I was very inti- 
mate with the freemen of my own corporation ; I think that was the reason. 

Have you any doubt you were employed in your professional character?— 
I think so . 

One of their reasons might be thinking you had a good deal of influence with 
your particular guild r — Yes. . 

Having that, among other reasons, you had that professional employment from 
them? — Yes. , • , 

Is it not by reason of the professional employment you had in that character you 
became acquainted with the different facts and circumstances you have stated to 
the Committee : you have told me the employment was given yon, supposing yon 
had a good deal of influence in your guild ; my question is, whether it was not 
in that character and by virtue of that employment you became acquainted with 
the facts and circumstances you have given in evidence before the Committee 
Indeed I should think so. 

Have you any doubt of it?— No, indeed I have not, certainly. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath 

■ You are not in fact an attorney ?— No. 

Were you at all employed ht this election as an attorney *— No, not at. all. 
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A great many persons were employed as agents who were not attornies ? — Yes. 
Gallaghir is not an attorney ? — No, he is a carver and gilder. 

Were you at all employed as a lawyer? — No ; only to strive to get votes. • 

Had you anything to do with the vole of John Harrison ? — Yes, I had. 

What did you know about him ; is he a relation of yours? — A very distant one,: 
I believe. 

•Did you take him up to the tally-room? — I did. 

Did you see him vote? — I did. , 

Who did he vote for? — For Perrin and the Lord Mayor. 

What did you do afterwards with him? — He went up into the house at the end 
of Halston-street. 

What house ? — A kind of tavern. 

; Who did you give him over to there ? — Mr. Gallaghir. 

Did you see what passed ? — Yes. 

What was it? — He gave him some money. 

; What?— --Five pounds. 

Did you see him pay him ? — Yes, and he wanted to change one of the notes to 
treat Gallaghir, but Gallaghir would not take the treat, and Gallaghir treated 
him. 

Examined by the Committee. 

You always canvassed for both the Lord Mayor and Mr. Perrin? — Yes, both. 
You stated you were employed as an agent?— Yes. 

Did you receive any money from any body ? — No. 

- Did any money pass through your hands ?— No, I am out of pocket. 

Do you expect to be paid?-- Not without I bring an action for it, which Imean 
to do next November, . _ ... 

Iri St/ Sepulchre’s court?' — 'No, in 'the Exchequer. . . . i 

. Against whom ?— -Against Mr. Perrin. ' " 

! Wiiy against him singly?— The counsel , inWrtied; ' me ■ i j; must be against t.hp. 
principal party. . ' ’ ' 

Why against him singly? — Against both, I mean. 

Were you employed professionally as, an attorney ? — No. 

1 Why did you say you were employed professionally ?—! do not think I said . 
that ; what I meant was, that I knowing a. great number of the freemen of my ovy,n > 
corporation arid other guilds, • they engaged me not' to sit down and write, but to \ 
strive to get votes. ' 

How is that professional ?— I cannot say that ; they might have considered what., 
they pleased. 

You meant professionally as an agent ? — Yes, as a general agent. 

Not at all as an attorney ?— No. ... , 

'Nor’an 'attorney’s clerk?— Oh, no; I was on other. elections before. 

You considered you were employed by the one as well as the other ?— Yes. 

Aiid you have claims upon both ?— Yes. 

You- think yourself ill used about this payment?— I do. I did not call upon any , 
one , for three weeks; I then called upon this Counsellor Hudson, and Tasked 
him was hot he the person paying Mr. Perrin’s agents, and he said he was ; I said, . 
I have not troubled you at all, you .know ; says. he, you have not, come here and 
I 'wilt pay you. He then Said 7 1 . 12 5. 3 d. was my money. I said I would not 
after 1 8 days work and being something out of pocket ; that whatever the 
law allowed me I would insist upon. 

Had you seen Mr. Hudson frequently at the tally-room ?— Every day. ' 

Dld'you see the Lord Mayor there? —I saw him come in. I 

Did you see him in communication with Mr. Hudson ?— I cannot charge my, 
memory with that. 

Did you see the other candidate ?— I saw the Lord Mayor and Mr. Perrin ! 
talking together. • ' . 

"Did you" ever see Mr. Perrin in the Lord Mayor’s committee-room? — I did not, 

to my knowledge. . 

This ’ll. 125 . wasfor your’legal expenses ?— Yes, so he' said. 

No money was given to you to pay as. bribes?.-— N ot -one farthing. 

How do you expect to recover the moneyjunlqssypuwerqemployedproffcS- 
sionally as an attorney ?—X jetjqvered it befprei 

How- 
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How do you expect to recover ? — ‘As a general agent. 

Have you applied to any body else for the payment of this money ? — No. 

You never applied to any agent of the Lord Mayor? — No, never. 

Do you mean to bring an action against the Lord Mayor before you apply to 
him ? — I mean to apply to him. 

Who paid the agents for the Lord Mayor r — I cannot tell ; I never heard. 

Does Mr. Hudson pay them ? — Not that I know of. 

Mr. Hudson does not pay all the agents for both parties? — He told me he paid 
the agents for Mr. Perrin. 

Did you consider him the agent for the Lord Mayor? — I cannot tell. 

You went in consequence of a letter first of all? — Yes, to the Lord Mayor. 

Who is Mr. Jones ? — An attorney. 

Who was he acting for?— For the' Lord Mayor; I saw him constantly at the 
hustings. . . 

You are quite sure that Mr. Hudson offered you 7 *■ 1 2 tor your acting?— 
Yes ; in his own house it was drawn. 

What were you out of pocket for? — Treating. 

Treating some of those persons that voted ? — Yes. 

Are you a large sum out of pocket? — No, a very small sum; something under 

30 S. . . r 

• Had you no money to keep yourself during the election? — Yes, money of my 
own. 

None was given you ? — No, it was all out of my own pocket. 

[The Witness withdrew .] 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow stated he should apply to the Committee hereafter to 
strike out the whole of the evidence of this witness, on the ground of his 

having been professionally employed. 

William Mills, was called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Serjeant Heath, as follows : 

WHERE do you live?— At a place called Kilbride. 

Iiow far from Dublin? — Ten miles. 

Did you vote at the last election ?— Yes. 

- Who for? — Perrin and Harty. 

Are you a freeholder? — Yes. 

Where is your freehold? — St. Mary’s, Donnibrook. 

Do you know a place called Cold Blow Lane ?— Yes. 

Is that where your freehold is? — Yes. 

Were you ever there? — Yes. ' 

... When ?— At the time I got that freehold. 

How long ago? — About five years, going on six. ; ■ ' 

Did you ever receive any rent for it? — I never got any thing for it, only 2 1. o$. 

. When did you get that? — At the election. 

Who brought you up to vote ? — Mr. Hicks. 

Which Mr. Hicks?— Mr. Wingfield Hicks. 

How many came up with you upon- the car when you were brought up to Dublin 
to vote ? — We walked in that morning. 

How many of you ? — Three of us. 

f Where did you go’ to ? — We went up to Cork- Hill. ... 

Who did you see there? — I saw Counsellor Hitchcock. 

Where did you go to with. him ?v— do the court’. .• 

What did you do there?— Got my dinner there then. 

Not at the. court?— rl did. . •• . ... • * ■ 

Do you mean where they voted r — Yes. 

„ Did you. dine first, dr. after you voted ?—L dined first. 

When were you paid your rent ? — After I voted. _. • 

Are you sdre the money was not given you before you voted ? — it was Mr. lllcks 
gave it me. . 1 . ' • 

. Hpw. much ?rr2[/.; 8*. 

'• Had you no more given you at lasts' — No. 

Did you give back any money to anyone?— No. ‘ 

K 2 What 
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What did Mr. Hitchcock say to you in Cork-street ?— I do not recollect what he 
said. 

Who did you ask for your rent?' — I did not ask any one. 

What did you get the ll. 8.5. for? — I suppose the year’s rent. 

How much is it a year?— Forty shillings a year. 

You got 2 /. 8 j. ? — That was for my day. 

How much for your day? — I suppose eight shillings. 

Who gave you that money? — Mr. Hicks. 

How far is it from Dublin you come, ten Irish miles? — Yes, 

Had you- ever any rent paid before? — No, never. 

Had you ever seen the garden but once ? — No. 

Do you know how much it is ?— No, I do not know. 

Do you know which part of the garden it is in? — Yes ; just as you cr 0 in on the 
right hand side. 

Committee .] — How big is your portion of it?— I cannot say; I did not "et it 
measured. 

Is it as big as this room ? — I cannot say. 

What do you think ? — I do not think any thing of the kind. 

Who is your tenant? — Mr. Grattan. 

Who is your landlord? — Mr. Grattan is the landlord. 

You have four years’ rent owing still; how long have you had the freehold? 

Going on six years. 

And you have had one year’s rent?— Yes, that is all. 

When do you expect to be paid anymore rent? — I do not know any further 
about it. 

Had the paying of the rent anything to do with the election? — I do not know. 
Do you not know. that this was given to you to give your vote for the election?-- 
I suppose it was. 

[The Witness withdrew.'] 

Richard John Hicks, was called in ; and having been Sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Serjeant Heath, as follows : 

J?. J. hicks. WHAT are you ? — My father is a farmer in the county of Wicklow, and I am 
■s — living with him. 

What is your father’s name ?— Richard Wingfield Hicks. 

Had you anything to do with the last election ? — I had. 

What ? — I was engaged for Alderman Harty. 

To do what?— As an agent in his freemen’s tally-room. 

Did you receive any money during the election from anybody ?— For myself. 

For anybody, or from anybody?— I did. 

From whom? — I cannot say whether Mr. Hitchcock or Mr. Hudson; probably 
from both. 

Have you any doubt of it? — I think I did receive it from both. 

Who are you sure you received money from ?— I know I received money from 
them. 

How much did you receive? — I did not keep an exact account. 

IJe under the sum ?— I do not think I could tell the sum. 

£.300* or 400/. ? — It was under that. 

Was it 300/. ? — I do not think it is a question I can answer fairly. 

You can answer as near as you can ; be under ; do you think it was less than 
300 1. ? — I think it was. 

Was it less than 200/. ? — I could not possibly say the sum, 

It was upwards of 100/.? — I think it was, 

How much do you recollect receiving ; did you receive it at different times ?— 
Yes. 

How much do you think you received from Counsellor Hudson ; was it between 
200 1 . and 300/. ? — Not so much as that, 

. Do you thinkiyou received 100/. from Mr. Hudson?— Yes, I think I might. 

What did you receive from Mr. Hitchcock ? — When I received the money from 
Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. Hudson they were generally together ; they were generally 
consulting together. jo* j & J 

You were summoned here?— Yes, I was. 

You 
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You have not come willingly ?— No, certainly not ; I have the summons in my R.J.Hich. 
pocket ; I came at great inconvenience ; particularly so. August 

What you received from Mr. Hitchcock you cannot say ?— No, I cannot. 1831. ’ 

Had you much consultation with Mr. Hitchcock in the course of the election ? — 

No, I cannot say I had. 

Who did you principally take directions from ? — From Counsellor Hudson. 

Where did you consult Counsellor Hudson ? — In many, places ; the committee- 
rcom. 

What committee-room ?— Mr. Perrin’s committee-room. 

Cork Hill ? — Principally there. I have seen him in the Lord Mayor’s committee- 
room also. 

Who employed you as agent for the Lord Mayor ?— I was employed through the 
medium of Mr. Hudson of Abbey-street. 

He employed you ? — No ; it was I spoke to him. 

That led to your being employed ? — Yes. 

The committee-room was in Parliament-street?— I was employed only as an 
acrent for the Lord Mayor; but when I was employed by the Lord Mayor, I consi- 
dered myself jointly in every thing, except as an agent. 

You received your directions from Mr. Hudson? — Yes; but not as to the tally- 
room business. ' I was inspector of the freeman’s tally-room after the first day. 

A Mr. Weyland was inspector the first day. I do not think I ever saw Mr. Hud- 
son in the Lord Mayor’s tally-room. 

On which side are you in opinion upon the subject of politics there ?— I never 
expressed my feeling that way in politics ; I endeavour to keep myself as quiet as 
possible. 

Who did you pay that money to ?— A good deal 1 used as expenses of my own. 

The witness was cautioned he need not answer any question to criminate 
himself. 

Committee .] — Are you a voter ? — I did not vote; I cannot criminate myself if 
I state only the facts. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath.]— You say you paid the money for expenses? — Yes. 

What expenses ?— I travelled the county of Wicklow for voters. 

Do you know a man of the name of Grantham ?— Yes. 

Did vou pay any money to that man ? — No, I did not. 

What did you do with the money you got ; I do not wish to press you into the par- 
ticular matters? — I do not know that I have a correct account. 

You have not rendered any account of how you spent it? — Yes, I have. 

What class of voters did you get and send up? — Both freemen and freeholders. 

Were any of the Cold Blow freeholders sent up by you?— Yes, they were. 

Did you give them any money, any of them ? — Yes, I think I did. I did. 

To whom?— I cannot tell the names of the persons I gave .money to ; they were 
not from my country at all. 

To how many did you give money? — To about 80 or 90. 

To the Cold Blow voters? — Men that did not vote at all; they came up when 
the election was over; it was merely their travelling expenses. 

Did you give any money to any of them that did vote ? — I did. 

Can you tell me who they were?— No; I cannot say their names. 

How many of them?— Not more than half a dozen. 

How much money did you give them? — A years rent. 

How much was it?— £. 2, and their car hire, about 8 s. or ios. 

Was that the sum you gave them ?— -Yes. 

Did you not give them more at first? — No, I did not, 

How came you to pay that rent to those people 1 — I do not know. 

Whose rent was it? — The rent of their freeholds. 

You paid the rent for some tenants of the” land ; on whose behalf did you pay it ? 

— I do not know how I can answer that question. 

On whose behalf did you pay that money you choose to call rent ? — I do not 
understand the purport of the question ; the motive I had for paying them was t<? 
qualify them to vote. 

Do you mean to swear you paid them before they voted ?— No, afterwards. 

Then how can you tell me you paid them to qualify them to vote, when you 
did not give it them till afterwards?— Upon going to vote, if they say they are 
freeholders they must derive some benefit from it. 

M5, Ka Ana 
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And yet you paid it afterwards. Were you agent to Mr. Grattan in this busi- 
ness? — No. 

But for the Lord Mayor? — Yes. 

And out of the money you received from Mr. Hudson and Mr. Hitchcock you 
paid this money? — Yes. 

To make them votes ? — Yes. 

..Were they the Lord Mayor’s tenants ? — No, they were men made by. Mr. 
Grattan. 

Committee .'] — You paid none before they had voted ? — Yes, I gave them money. 

How much did you give them ? — About the same thing I mentioned. 

You have given them 180 1 ., and you say it was 100/. you received? — I said 
perhaps I might receive 200 1 . 

Did you pay any of them 10/., and receive something back? — No, never, the 
men that voted. I was employed getting them up in the country ; I was canvassing 
those men and bringing them up. 

And you gave them 2 1 . a piece from the money received from Mr Hudson ? — 
Yes. 

You say that you gave in an account; who did you give it in to? — Counsellor 
Hudson. 

And yet you cannot tell what sum you received or paid ? — I cannot keep those 
things on my mind ; it is quite impossible. 

When did you make out that account? — Immediately on the close of the election: 
I had my own business to attend to. 

Cross examined by Mr. Serjeant O’ Loghlin. 

Were you in the polling-booth ? — I was inspector of the tally-room. 

Had you anything to do with the freeholders at all ? — Not in the tally-room. 

Those persons you are speaking of are freeholders? — Yes. 

Were you present when any one of those persons voted, of those six you are 
speaking of? — No, I do not know that I was. 

You know nothing whether they voted or not? — I think they voted; I cannot 
swear that they voted. They went up with the intention of voting. 

[The Witness withdrew.] 

— : — r 

Veneris , 5 ® die Angusti, 1(131 . 



ROBERT GORDON, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE C'HAllt- 



Richard John Hides, was again called in ; and having been sworn, was further 
Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant O’ Loghlin, as follows : 

YOU are brother to Wingfield Hicks? — Yes. 

Is he in London? — Yes. 

Is your father’s name Wingfield? — Richard Wingfield Hicks. 

Did your brother come with you? — Yes. 

When did you leave Ireland? — -Last Tuesday. 

Now those persons you were speaking of, the Cold Blow Lane freeholders, do 
you hot know if they conceived themselves qualified they would willingly have sup- 
ported Perrin and Harty, and that side of the question? — I cannot tell ; I can tell 
you many of those men would not have come forward for Perrin and Harty if 
I had not interfered with them. - . 

Did you go to the Queen’s County ? — I did. ' ’ 

How far from Dublin? — I went beyond Athy, about fifty miles from Dublin, 
between fifty and sixty. 

Did- yop go .move than once to the Queen's County ?-'-No < • S 

' Havit 
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Have you been paid for coming over here?— T have had my expenses paid over, 

nothing more. . , ' , . 

Have you been promised any further sum? — I have not been promised anything. 
Who applied to you to come?— I was applied to by a summons served on me 
by Mr. Madder. ' ' , 

Had you any conversation, before you were served, with any person upon the 
subject ? — I saw Mr. Madder before he served me. 

When was it? — About five days before. 

Did he come to you or you go to him? — He came to me, in the county of 



Wicklow. 

He is a brewer? — He was a brewer. 

He is a member of the Dublin Corporation ? — I think he was. 

.He came down to you to the county of Wicklow ? — Yes. 

Five days before you were summoned ?— Yes. 

Did he apply to "you to give evidence in this case? — He did. 

Had you ever- seen Mr. Madder before ?— No, never. I did not know, who he 
was the first time he came down ; till he served the summons upon me, I did not 
know his name. „ ... 

Did you speak to him upon the subject on the first day he called upon your — 
I: didv ‘ . 

You had never seen him before? — Not to speak to him. • 

Did. you enter into a general conversation with him upon the subject of this elec- 
tion? — No, not generally; not more than ten minutes. 

Did you see Madder when you went into Dublin ?— Yes. 

Where did vou go to? — I called at York-street to see Mr. Hudson, and on the 
quay at Mr. Hitchcock’s, but saw neither of them. I saw Mr. Hitchcock after- 
wards. • T 1JI 

Did. you go to Mr. Montgomery’s?—! do not know such a person, 1 told 
Maddeiythe first day I saw him,. I would not come unless' I was summoned. 



II. J. Ilickn 

5 August* 
1831. 



Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath , 



, Did any one else come to you? — Mr. Sandys. 

Did Mr. Hitchcock come ?— Yes, and Mr. Hudson. 

You saw him upon the subject of your coming here?-^No, 1 called upon 
Mr. Hudsdn; he was out of town; and I called upon Mr. Hitchcock; I did not 
see him then, but afterwards. 

.. Did you not see him afterwards upon the subject of your summons?— No. 

Has anybody proposed to you going out of the way at all?— No, not to me. ^ 
No such proposition has been made to you to be out of the way of the Speaker s; 
warrant ? — No, not to me. _ 

You went down 50 or 60 miles in the Queen’s County ? — Yes, 

* For voters? — Yes. 

F icehol d ers ? — Y es . 

- Freeholders of Cold Blow Lane ? — Y es. 

Who sent you down there?— Mr. Hudson ; Counsellor Hudson. 

: Did you. take any money with you? — Yes, I did. 

Of their’s ?— Yes, I took money of their’s ; I took my travelling expenses. 

. Nothing more ? — No. 

Did you see any of those 60. voters? — I saw nearly all. t . , 

Did you bring "them up?— Yes, a good many; I brought 27 with me in the' 
canal-boat, and the others in other conveyances. . 

, Did they vote?— No, they were too late; it was in the evening they arrived,' 
when the contest was over ; none of those men. voted at all. 

' You have said you could not tell. us the amount of money you had ; perhaps you 
cam tell us the amount of money you returned to Mr. Hitchcock, or Mr. Hudson ?' 
I returned it, not at the end of the election ; but when I had done any commission- 
I; was sent on, I handed the overplus back. 

At the end of the election did you return any money? — I had not any. money in* 
hand at that time ; 1 was behind. . 

Can you at all recollect the amount. of money you have received or paid?— 
I certainly think, on consideration, I received more than I stated yesterday; 
B-thinkT i'eceived upwards of 200 1 . 

Do vou think you received more than 500 1 . ? — No, I did not. ■ • ' 

DrA 145. I <4 But 
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But upwards of 200/. ? — Yes ; I do not think I received 300 1 . ; I received 200/. 
certainly. 

Examined by the Committee. 

You were understood to say you saw Mr. Hudson in the lord mayor’s committee- 
room in Parliament-street occasionally during the election ? — Yes, I think I have. 

Did you take any directions from Mr. Hudson in the committee-room respecting 
the election? — I think he has spoken tome relative to the election in the Lord 
Mayor’s committee-room, but more frequently in Mr. Perrin's. 

Did you receive any sum of money from Mr. Hudson when in the committee- 
room ?-— I think not. 

Y'ou are not positive upon the fact?— No, not very positive ; I received money 
from Mr. Jones by order of Mr. Hudson, one night; Mr. Hudson told him to 
give me some. I was going into the county of Wicklow. 

Where was that?— In Parliament-street. 

Who is Mr. Jones? — The son of the Lord Mayor’s agent, Mr. Jones, of Peter- 
street. 

Mr. Hudson told him to give you money? — Y r es. 

This was at the Lord Mayor’s committee- room ? — Yes. 

Are you perfectly certain of having received the money by Mr. Hudson’s order 
from Mr. Jones. 

I am not certain whether it was Mr. Hudson handed me the money or Mr. Jones 
but the money came from Mr. Robert Jones. 

It came out of Mr. Robert Jones’s pocket ? — Yes. 

This took place in the lord mayor’s committee-room? — Yes, in Parliament- 
street. 

Are the father and son partners as professional people, the Messrs. Jones? — 
I cannot say ; from the way in which they were acting I conceive that they were. 
Ihey are attornies? — Yes, the old man is, and I think the young man is. 
l r ou have received above 200/. ? — Yes. 

Have you any idea of what portion of it was spent in legal expenses, such as 
bringing voters up ? Nearly all ; it was paying- the expenses of those men I brought 
from the Queen s County, and that was the heaviest expense. I had to pay their 
expenses up and down, though they did not vote. 

How much did you give the Cold Blow voters?— £. 2. 5 s. 

And you paid it from the money you received from Mr. Hudson ?— Yes, from 
that source. 

But independent of this 2 1 . 5 s., there were other expenses ; the expenses of car- 
riage and conveyance you had to pay ?■ — I paid the expenses of the men that came 
up in the boat; they were along with me; but the men in the coaches I was not 
with at all, nor did I pay them any money before they left : the men came up 
willingly, and after coming up and not being wanted, they were to be paid. 

Was a large portion of this 200 1 . expended in giving these men their 2/. for the 
rent or legal expenses ? — I am not a judge of legal expenses. 

I he travelling expenses r — I gave them something more than their travelling ex- 
penses, for the loss of time while coming up. 

Did you pay those twenty-seven men more than about one or two pounds apiece? 
— Yes, I did pay them 2 l. apiece. 

I he whole ? Yes, every man I brought from the Queen’s County I paid the same. 
Have you had any difference with Messrs. Perrin and Harty relative to the pay- 
ment of your expenses ? — I never had any difference with them. I have not known 
what I am to get, and certainly think I have been very badly treated by those per- 
sons, but I do not bear them any enmity. I have called several times, and many 
appointments were made to settle it. 

You have not sent in any claim that has been disputed, nor had any quarrel 
with them ? No ; I sent in a letter, but not stating any sum, only stating my 
services, and I thought I was dealing with honourable men. 

Have you had any reply ?-— No; I have had several appointments to go to town 
repeatedly, but never came to any satisfactory understanding. 

You said you gave them something for loss of time?— Yes, in addition to their 
expenses, to remunerate them for the loss of time. 

That was the Wicklow men ?— Yes. 

You brought up 27 men on. this occasion that did not vote?— Yes, l brought 
them personally in the boat. 

. And 
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And you paid those 27 men their year’s rent in addition to their expenses?— 

I _ . 

Will you tell us for what year this rent was paid, whether it was the first of the 
five years, or the last of the five years 5 — I cannot say that. 

Did you take a receipt? — No. 

And you did not say for what year’s rent it was? — No. 

You did not pay any one more than one year’s rent ? — No, except as., or 6s., or 
10s., one year’s rent is all I paid them, except some addition for travelling expenses. 

You have said you have applied for your expenses ; to whom did you apply? — 
A letter stating my services I gave to Mr. Hudson; 1 left it for him; he was out 
when I called. 

Did you apply to any body else but Counsellor Hudson for your reasonable 
expenses? — No; he was the man who acted all through, and he was the man by 
whose directions I acted all through ; he told me the services I rendered by bringing 
them up to the joint committee were to be paid out of the joint committee fund, 
and had nothing to do with my expenses as an agent. 

You have spoken of Mr. Hitchcock ; who is Mr. Hitchcock ?— He is an attorney 
employed, I believe, for Mr. Perrin; he was very active for him ; I do not know 
whether he was an agent or not. 

Whose agent do you conceive Mr. Jones to be? — He was the agent conducting 
the election for the Lord Mayor, I understood There were three distinct funds ; 
there was the Lord Mayor’s fund, and Mr. Perrin’s fund, and the joint fund, 
considered for both of them together. 

Who did you understand that from? — Mr. Hudson. 

There was the Lord Mayor’s fund, and Mr. Perrin’s, and the joint fund of the 
Lord Mayor and Perrin? — Yes, there was; and before I sent in this letter, I should 
stale that the committee met, and they said, considering my services, they thought 
20 1 . was sufficient, and I would not take it; I would rather make them a present 
of my services; and Mr. Hudson told me he considered it not at all a compensation 
for my services ; and he said, the better plan you can adopt is to write a letter 
stating what you have done, and what you have gone through. I did so in as 
simple terms as I could, and I left it for the committee ; and Mr. Hudson told mo 
they would take it into their consideration, and I have never heard since. 

When was this ? — A month after the election. 

You talked about your fees for attending in the tally-room; who paid that."— 
I have never been paid any thing ; I got from Mr. Hudson one day when I was in 
town 15 l. on account. 

When you were engaged for the Lord Mayor as an agent had you any stipulated 
fee you were to receive for attending in the tally-room ? — No ; I do not think any ot 
Mr. Perrin’s or the Lord Mayor’s agents had any stipulated fee; it was left to the 
committee to pay what they pleased ; and if they were not satisfied, there is an Act 
regulating the fees of agents. 

Did you attend every day in the tally-room < — \ es, up to the filth day, when my 
tally-room closed ; I was not absent at all ; there were two tally-rooms, and it was 
thought useless to keep them both open, and then my tally-room closed. 

Whichever tally-room was it? — No. 1 and 2. 

Both belonging to the Lord Mayor r — Yes. 

Were there two belonging to Mr. Perrin ? — 1 do not know. 

Whatstreets were they in ? — In the rear of the court-house, I think Hulston-street. 

Did you attend to the booth ? — I was inspector in the tally-room. 

Did you attend in the booth where they voted, and see whether the persons who 
voted were right voters ? — Certainly not. ,111 

What was your occupation? — On the first day Mr. Weldan had a small docket 
with Hicks and another upon it ; I was first clerk, and I was to allot the dmerenl 
officers to their posts. . , . . , 

In this room what was your occupation? — The first day I was Mr. vvelaans 
clerk ; he got ill and I was made inspector, and I got another person put m my 

plsjce as clerk. • 1 1 1 1 

What was your business? — I asked a freemans name when lie came in ; 1 looked 
at the book and I found he had registered his vote, and I told my clerk to write it 
down on a tally-slip. 

And he was* sent up to vote ?— Yes, by one of my messengers. _ - 

Who was it applied to you in the first instance to become an agent ." — 1 made an 
application myself, through Mr. Hudson of Abbey-street, who was in the assessors 



R. J. liicks. 

fi August, 
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room ; and at the same time X handed him a list of freemen of the city of Dublin 
that I knew, and could command their votes. I made application two or three 

times. . , . ... . . , 

The Committee have been told that some person of the name ol Hicks paid some 
of these persons lol. and received back 7 /. ios. ; was there any thing of that sort 
with you ?— No, I never did it ; I was the means of bringing those men from the 
country, and I handed them to my brother, and lie prepared them for the poll. 

What: was the amount you received from Mr. Jones in the committee-room in 
Parliament-street, and was not it for the expenses of the voters?-- 1 think it was 
for the travelling expenses. 

To what amount 1 ? — I do not know, I think 3 l. or ; some small sum. 

Do you know the hand-writing of that letter (handing one to the witness); did 
vou ever see Mr. Jones, junior, write ? — Yes, I did. 

- Do you believe that to be his hand-writing ?— I think that is his signature ; I am 
not sure. 

You believe it is? — Yes, I do. 



[The same was delivered in, and read as follows :] 

“ Sir,— The committee having ordered you ten guineas, if you send a stamped 
receipt for that sum, I will give you an order on the treasurer tor it. 1 

“ Your very obedient servant, 

“ 14th June 1831.” “ Robert Jones, jun.” 

“ Received from the Lord Mayor’s committee, the sum of 10 A 10 s. for my 
services on the city of Dublin election. — Dated 
“ £. 10. 10 5. 

“ E. Shannan, June 14th, 1831.” 



You swore yesterday you paid 80 or 90 freemen who did not vote, 2 l. $s. each? 
— Yes, I did. 

Did you pay some that did vote ? — Yes. 

How many did you pay ? — I think six. 

f. 2. loj. for 86 men would absorb more than 200/.? Yes, that I was con- 
sidering. 

Wliat money had you to pay your expenses? — When I went into the country 
I got what I thought necessary. 

Over and above the 200/.? — Yes, 3/. one time and , r t l. another, just as 
I wanted ; I travelled more economically tlmn I will do again if employed on an 
election. 

[ The witness withdrew.) 



Mr. Wingfield Hicks was called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Serjeant Heath , as follows : 

Mr. YOU arc the brother of the Inst witness? — Yes. 

iy . 1 he ts. W ere you engaged in the late election ?— Yes. 

For whom? — I believe both the Lord Mayor and Mr. Perrin ; I vva9 engaged by 
Mr. Hitchcock and Counsellor Hudson. 

Mr. Hitchcock is agent for whom ? — I do not exactly know. 

You were engaged by those two persons ?— Yes. 

What office did you fill? — I do not know the office I filled. 

Was it under your brother?— No, it was not; at first I was under my brother, 
he was inspector of the tally-room, that was for the Lord Mayor. 

Then when was it you became concerned for both ? — Afterwards Mr. Ilitcheock 
and Mr. Hudson appointed me to settle with these 405. freeholders, to see them 
vote and pay them car-hire and expenses ; 1 was principally engaged by Mr. Hitch- 
cock, he was the principal person engaging me. 

What did you do as to those votes? — Iwas engnged in that occupation. 

Whut did you do? — I settled with those men, and paid them their expenses ; 
and my brother sent them to town, and I received them. 

Did you pay them their expenses ? — Yes. 

Did you pay them any thing beyond their expenses ? — I do not know that 
I did. 

IIow 
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IIow much did you pay them each?— Am I obliged to answer that question? 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw.] 

Mr. Serjeant Ladhno objected to the witness being called upon to answer 
the question, without being cautioned that he need not answer it if he 
thought it would tend to criminate himself. 

Mr. Wingfield Hicks was again called in, and Examined, as follows : 

The Witness was informed that he need not answer any question that he 
felt might criminate himself in any way. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath .] — You asked whether you are bound to answer that 
question ; who suggested to you to make the difficulty, or has any body suggested 
to vou, you ought to ask whether you were bound to answer it? — No ; it was in my 
own mind at the time of the election, that a trust was placed in me that I ought 
not to betray. 

Is that the ground upon which you put it ? — Yes, it was upon that ground I asked 
the question. 

Having been told by the Committee you may decline answering any questions 
that you think may tend to criminate you, but not upon any other ground ; how 
much money did you pay to each of the freeholders ? — I cannot exactly say the 
amount; from about 2/. ios. to $ 1 . a man; it was not quite so much as 3/., it 
was something in or about 2 l. 10 5. 

Did you receive any money from Mr. Hudson ? — I did. 

How much in the whole do you think ; not exactly, I do not ask you r — About 
200/. from Mr. Hudson, to the best of my recollection. 

I am speaking of what you received yourself? — Yes. 

How much did you receive from Mr. Hitchcock, do you think?— He cannot have 
given me much less than that ; it does not immediately occur to my recollection the 
precise sum. _ 

You say you paid to these men about 2 l. or 2 l. odd each r — Yes. 

Do you mean to say, you never placed in their hands more money than that? 

I did put more money in their hands. 

How much money did you first putin their hands each? — It is almost impossible 
to tell; it was 10/. to some, and 100/. to others; it was just a roll of notes. 
Without knowing what was in it? — Yes. 

Why did you do that?— In order to pay them what rent was due upon their 
freehold. ? 

Committee .] — To pay them the whole number of years’ rent? — Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath.] — You do not know how much it was? — Only what was 
due upon their freehold, was five or six years, I put more than that in their hands 
in order that they might with safety say they had received the whole of their 
rent. 

Do you mean to say that you put such a sum as 100/. in the hands of one . — 
Whatever notes I had at the time in rny pocket, I just put it into their hands, some 
1 5 1. and some more, and very few less. 

Was it before their voting?— Yes. 

Did they keep it until after they voted ? — No, they did not. 

How long did you trust them with this untold money?— Just a minute or so. 

And then you received it back?— Yes. 

That may account for your not counting it, it never passed out of your own sight? 
—No. 

Did they then go and vote ? — They did. 

After they had voted, having once paid them their rent, did you give them any 
more money ? — They gave it back to me. 

You had paid their rent? — Yes. 

After they voted did you give them any more money ? — After they voted, they 
came to me, and I asked them what claim they had then ; they said they would be 
satisfied with so much as I have stated before, 2 10 s., or something of that sort, 

a man. 

Did you keep any account of the sums you paid? — I just marked down the 
sums l paid, and the sums I received. 

Did you account with Mr. Hudson afterwards, and pay him the balance ? — Yes, 
1 did ; if there was any balance between us we settled it. 

i 4 *5. La Have 



Mr. 

IV. Hides. 

5 August, 
im- 
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j^j r Have you been paid by my Lord Mayor, or his agents at all? — No, I received 

W. Hicks. the money from Mr. Hudson. 

Who did you settle with, Mr. Hudson?— Yes. 

5 August, j) 0 y 0 „ reme inb e r whether you returned the money, or what the sum was ?— 

1831 • I cannot recollect the sum ; I know there was a balance of 20 /. or 30 I do not 
know which side it was. 

Can you tell the whole sum you received upon the subject of this election to 
expend in one way or another? — No, I cannot. 

Was it 1,000 /. ? — No. 

Was it 500/. ? — Very near 500 /., I think it was not more than 500/. 

And that from Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. Hudson? — Yes. 

That was quite independent of what your brother received? — Yes, quite. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin. 

Were you employed in the early part of the election? — Not until the third day. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath.] — Do you remember paying Grantham any money ? — Yes. 

Farrell, do you remember him ?— I do not remember the name; but there was 
a man that came from the county of Wicklow I paid. 

How many altogether? — About 100. 

Do you know Berwick ? — No, I do not. 

Do you know anything about the making of these freeholds originally ? — No, 
I do not. 

Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin.] — You were employed upon the third or fourth day of 
the election? — Yes. 

Committee.] — Where did you pay Grantham? — In a room in King-street. 

Whose tally-room was it?- -No tally-room at all ; it was a room I had for the 
purpose of settling accounts. 

In a public-house? — Yes. 

What public-house ? — It is just opposite Green-street. 

Mi*. Serjeant O'Loghlin.'} — The amount of your evidence is, that whatever you 
paid those voters, they were men that came in 10 miles from the county of Wicklow? 
—Some of them 15, and some of them 20 miles. 

You paid them 40 a 1 , and their travelling expenses? — Yes, I gave them two or 
three shillings more than a year’s rent, and paid their expenses. 

That was in order that they should qualify to voto? — Yes, it was; they did not 
seem satisfied themselves without it. 

You have not been paid for your services ?— I do not consider that I have. 

You claimed, I believe, a considerable sum ?•• - I did. 

Did you ever say you were offered 200 1 , by Mr. Moore?- — No. 

Or by Mr, Moore’s son? — No. 

You do not recollect saying that? — No. 

Or by any person? — No. 

You do not recollect saying that? — No. 

Did you ever say you were offered 200 sovereigns in a house in Angier-street? — 
l was told I could get it if I went there for it. 

Was that after the election ? — Yes. 

Who told you that? — I do not know. 

On whose behalf did he come to you? — I do not know ; l met him at a friend’s 
house ; I never saw him before. 

At whose house? — Mr. Coldncr’s, in Parliament-street. 

For what did he say you were to get the 200 sovereigns, if you went to Angier- 
street ? — He did not say anything particular. 

Were you to walk into a house in the street and take up a bag ?— He said they 
wanted information about the election ; I said I could do no such thing. lie said 
there was so much money I could get if I was to turn informer, and I said I would 
do no such thing. 

lle-cxamincd by Mr. Serjeant Heath. 

Who was this? — I think he said lie was a clerk of Mr. Shaw’s, in Angier- 
street. 

You never saw him before ?— No. 

Can you tell me how the gentlemen on the other side happened to know this, ot 
somebody having offered it you? — I told Mr. Serjeant O’Loghlin so. 

You said you would do no such thing? — Yes. 

Do 
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Do you know Mr. Shaw? — Yes. 

Do you know whether he has a clerk in the world ? — No, I do not. 

Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin], — Was not the way of your mentioning it to me, you 
walked into my study and told me so, and I have never seen you before or since? 
Yes, it was. 

Examined by the Committee. 

This money you paid those persons for their rent was money you received from 
Mr. Hudson or Mr. Hitchcock? — Yes. 

You did not receive any money from the tenants or the supposed tenants of those 
persons in order to pay their rent? — No, I did not. 

You did not receive any money from Mr. Berwick, who was the agent ot those 
persons? — No ; I do not know him. 

The persons who occupy those gardens belonging to those freeholders did not 
give you any money to pay those rnen ? — No. 

You say you gave those voters a sum of money that you considered they could 
say they had had their rent paid them? — Yes, if they were asked it. 

That you did before they voted: — Yes. 

It was after they voted vou gave them this 2 /. ? — Yes; they did not consider 
they were entitled to vote till' they had received their rent. 

During the election you held two offices ; first as clerk to your brother ; who 
appointed you ? — I just assisted my brother ; I was not appointed clerk. 

By whose order were you assisting him? — lie asked me to assist him; the clerk 
he bad to assist was ill. I happened to go up to town, and he asked me to assist 
him, and I did. 

.And you paid 130 men, you think? — Yes, I did. 

Were they all freeholders? — Yes. 

TIow many freeholders were there altogether that were paid? — I do not know 
the amount; I think between 130 and 140. 

You paid those? — Yes. 

There were others? — They did not vote. 

Yon paid all that voted?— Yes, except two or three my brother paid. 

Did you come as a willing witness ?— No, I was subpmnaed. 

How did you first make this story known ; did you talk about it?— No. 

By whom were you examined about it? — Not any person till I came here. 

Did you not tell any person in Dublin ? — No. 

Did you not tell Mr. Montgomery, or any agent of the petitioners ?— No ; I was 
not at home till Monday evening, and I was not at home half an hour before 
Mr. Madder called upon me. . 

What did you tell Madder ?— He asked me several questions 1 did not teel my- 
self bound to answer. I told him, if I was obliged to come, I would, and not 
otherwise. 

You did not tell him the same story that you have told us?— No. 

Dave you had any quarrel with the Lord Mayor or his agents?— No. 

Or with Mr. Hudson ?— Not that I know of. 

Huve they disputed your bills ?— They said they would consider my claim. 

Did they consider you had appropriated any of the money you had received to 
your own use? — I do not conceive that they did. 

Did they ever accuse you of acting unfairly ?— No. 

Do you think you have been fairly used ?— I do not. 

In what way? — I do not think I have been compensated. 

You have sent in your claim t — Yes. . 

And they put you oft’?— Yes; they said it was not settled what was to be allotted 

They not having paid you for your services you do not think you have been 
treated properly? — No. _ , , , . . , 

But you never told anybody in Dublin what you have told us?— No. 

Was not it well known in Dublin you were paying this money?— Yes. 

And you did not make any secret of it ?— No ; I did not talk of it. 

You did not enjoin those men to keep secresy? — No', I told them when I paid 
them the money, to go home, and not to answer any questions to any of the agents. 

[The Witness withdrew.'] 
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John Power, was called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Serjeant Heath, as follows : 

WERE you paid by Wingfield Micks? — Yes, I was. 

Committee.'] — What were you paid ?■ — In notes. 

How much?— 10/. 

Iiow much did you pay back? — I kept 2/. out of the 10/. ; and he 'mvc me 8/. 
besides the 2 /. for my travelling charges. 

Mr. Serjeant Ilcath.] — Did you ever sec your freehold ? — Yes, I did. 

How long ago? — I do not know. 

Committee.] — Iiow big is it?- -I do not know how big it is. 

Who is your tenant? — Mr. Grattan. 

Who is your landlord ? — Mr. Grattan. 

When were you paid this 10/., before you voted or afterwards ? — Before I voted. 
[ The Witness withdrew .] 

It was admitted by the Counsel for the sitting Members, that William Lon<* 
William Studda, Alderman Tyndal, John Robinson, John Grantham' 
John Farrell, and John Harrison, all voted for Perrin and Harty, with the 
exception of William Long, who voted for Moore and Shaw. 

Mr. George Archer , was again culled in ; and having been sworn, was 
further Examined by Mr. Serjeant Heath, as follows : 

FOR whom did William Edwards vote? — I have William Edwards, Beresford- 
street, joiner. 

Mr. Serjeant O'Loghlin.] — Who did lie vote for ? — Perrin and Harty. 

On what day? — Under the date of the 4th day’s poll, the nth of May. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath.] — W hat day of the week would that be?- -The day of the 
week does not appear on the book ; yes, it was Wednesday ; the first day’s poll is 
Saturday. 

[The Witness withdrew.] 

Mr. Soijeant Heath stated lie did not intend to call any more witnesses. 

Mr. Serjeant Heath wus heard to sum up the Evidence on bchulf of the 
Petitioners. 
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